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Mayor of Pittsburgh: His Town Is in the Middle 
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| ~~ most wantede 


This can be the Christmas when you get a ‘51°’. More of these fine 
pens are now being sent to dealers than ever before. But seek yours 
soon...and early in the day. For there are approximately 10 requests 
for every ‘51°’ produced. And shipments are often sold out by noon 
on the very days dealers receive them. @ This tenfold Gemand for Parker 
“51°? grows from its tapered beauty—its perfect balance—the fine precision 
craftsmanship so evident in each detail of shaft and cap and point. There’s 
pleasure touched with magic in every crisp, smooth stroke. For this pen alone 
is designed for satisfactory use with remarkable Parker “51” Ink that dries as 
it writes! @ The Parker “‘51” is available in Black, Blue Cedar, Dove Gray. 
$12.50 and $15.00. Matching pencils, $5.00 and $7.50. Sets, $17.50 to $80.00. 
The Parker Pen Company, Janesville, Wisconsin and Toronto, Canada. 















COPR. 1946 BY THE 
PARKER PEN COMPANY 
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= —~ Listeninevervy Wednesday night ri! 
10:30 ESTe CBS, coast-to-coast 





THE MIMEOGRAPH BRAND DUPLICATOR 
IS MADE BY A. B. DICK COMPANY 





I WaXmelbhelelerctroranast-ti 
gets home office approval 


When a branch manager writes that he 
needs a Mimeograph rand duplicator, 
it is natural for the home office to give 
quick approval. 

For there are few other office appli- 
ances that deliver so much for the money 
as this versatile machine and the 
Mimeograph brand supplies that go 
with it. 

The home office can be sure, from its 
Own experience with a battery of 








Mimeograph brand duplicators, that 
every duplicated copy the branch puts 
out will reflect the quality pence of 
the company. 


Every copy can be clear, readable, 
black-and-white. Every copy will be a 
low-cost ne Ape es. he factor to 


the home-office man who pays the bills. 


No additional personnel will be needed 
to run it. No special technical skills to 
acquire—no complicated adjustments to 





COPYRIGHT 1946, A. @. DICK COMPANY 


learn. Free instruction help available 
whenever needed. 

There is a fine company backing up 
the Mimeograph brand duplicator, and 
a nationwide service setup to keep it 
running right. See the A. i Dick Com- 
pany distributor in your community, or 
write direct for details. 


A. B. Dick Company 
720 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Ill. 


WIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of AB. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. - A.B. DICK COMPANY, Chicago - The Mimeograph Company, Ltd., Toronto 
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LETTERS 


The Atomic Cake 


The recent picture of Admiral and Mrs 
Blandy and Admiral Lowry cutting a cake 
made in the form of an atomic underwater 
explosion (NEwsweEEk, Nov. 18) gave Wide 
publicity to the unusual views of the Rey, 
A. Powell Davies, Unitarian pastor of 
“fashionable Washington church.” As pub- 
licized, it did a great injustice to Admirals 
Blandy and Lowry... 

Mr. Davies’s remarks also did a great in- 
justice to Mrs. Blandy, who was brought up 
and married and whose children were chris- 
tened in the same church of which Mr. 
Davies has but recently become the pastor. 

Admiral and Mrs. Blandy and Admiral 
Lowry were not the hosts but were the 








Associated Press _ 
Cakes: Angel food in devil’s form? 


guests of honor at a party given by officers 
of the Crossroads staff. They had no part 
in the planning or procurement of the cake. 

To be publicly pilloried from the pulpit 
for this seems to be a strange reflection of 
the principles of Him who founded the 
Christian church. 


Cor. Daviw BLAKELock, U.S.A. 
Capt. FirzHucu Lee, U.S.N. 


Washington, D. C. 
Sleeping Pill 


In mentioning the election to Congress of 
John F. Kennedy, Dem., Mass. ( NEWSWEEK, | 
Nov. 18), you stated “he wrote the best 
selling ‘While England Slept’ and hopes to 
write ‘While America Slept’.” 

Actually another war hero, Winston 


Churchill, wrote “While England Slept”, and 
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Two-Tier Trunk Box 5.00 ' Quadrille Box 1.25 Vanity Box 7.00 : 


‘ wLY AMER, 


8 Bath Sticks 1.00 Prom Set 1.50 


EARLY AMERICAN 


Md Sie 


FOR MEN 


Shave Set 2.75 Travel Set 1.25 Luxury Shave Set 5.00 


Prices Plus Tax *Reg, U. §. Pat, Off SHULT ON Rockefeller Center, New York 
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Congressman-elect Kennedy, “Why England 
Slept.” 


Perhaps the National Affairs, Foreign Af. 
fairs, and Literary Editors should collaborate 
on another sequel, “While Newsweex 
Slept.” 

Joun A. McDona tp Jr, 

Danvers, Mass. 


No, the question is “Why Newsweerx 

slept.” 
LIP 

More on Hans and Gretel 

In reading the letters of Mrs. Michael J. 
Trintopp and Lt. David Ramsey [opposing 
the sending of toys to German children] jn 
your Nov. 18 issue, I wonder if they have 
ever read the Bible and know the words of 
Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ: “Let 
the children come unto me for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven.” 

As a Christian and Sunday school teacher, 
I have never read anything more disgusting, 

Dr. A. H. Werner 
White Plains, N. Y. 


(| The German children are the ones whom 
we must really fear. The adults who have 
given up accomplishing the Nazi order have 
placed all their hopes in the children . . . 
Are we Americans still the same fools we 
were in the last war? Do we. . . intend to 
treat these German children as poor forgot- 
ten waifs? No, I say, for they are the sec- 
ond-generation of men that cold-bloodedly 


killed our American soldiers in the second 
world war... 


Lord in Heaven never meant us to be this 
forgiving. 
Mrs. JAYNE MILLER 
Uniontown, Pa. 


@ There are . . . the children who will be the 
future Germany and if by sending a doll or 
toy truck to some youngster now will help 
spread our ideas of democracy, by all means, 
let’s do it. 

Maprjorig E, Eyrick 


Newburgh, N. Y. 


( Has it occurred to Mrs, Michael J. Trin- 
topp that a vengeful attitude is no way to 
gain the respect of conquered nations—no 
way to cement friendship and pave the way 
to future world peace? 
Mrs. Davo H. KertH 
Baltimore, Md. 
Pon 
Little Ladies in Politics 
I notice that in all the words your re- 
porter wrote concerning the political upset 
brought about by “the nice little ladies” of 
Brandywine, Del., the only thing he mer 
tioned as a complaint against the incumbent 
was the fact that little had been done to im- 
prove the schools or to provide adequate 
kindergartens (Newsweek, Nov. 25). 
Now, there is a great deal more to Tur 
ning a community than to make sure all the 


children get milk and hot soup at lunch. [am 
not saying that the school systems are 1 
one of the more important phases of c0t 

(Continued on Page ) 
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Jingle bells! Telephone bells! Yuletide’s on the way, 
Be sparing of Long Distance calls on Christmas Eve and Day. 
Jingle bells! Telephone bells! A million thanks to you 


For easing up on greeting calls so urgent calls get through! 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





@FIRST DOUGLAS MODEL It is 
1909. Only a few months 
ago Donald Douglas saw the 
Wright Brothers fly the 
world’s first plane. Now —a ° 
plebe at Annapolis—he 
builds his first plane model. 


DOUGLAS“CLOUDSTER” Now 
it’s 1920—a thrilling year 
for young Douglas. His first 
plane is airborne—the 
Douglas “Cloudster” First 
aircraft in history capable 
of carrying a load equal to 
its own weight. 


Out of experience unique in aviation... 


@DOUGLAS“WORLD CRUISER” 
Move on to 1924. Thousands 
roar as Army flyers set their 
Douglas planes down on an 
acre of roses at Santa Mon- 
ica. It’s the end of the first 


Phat he air trip around the world. 


DOUGLAS M-2 April, 1926. 
Christened with Great Salt 
Lake water, a Douglas M-2 ,.. 
takes off from Salt Lake for 

Los Angeles —the first run 

for a scheduled airline that 

is still in service. 


@DOUGLAS C-47 “SKY TRAIN” 
War found Douglas ready. 
The C-47 was the backbone 
of the Air Transport Com- 
mand. It went into service 
at once. By V-J Day 10,123 
C-47s were built for the 
U.S. armed forces. 





DOUGLAS A-20“HAVOC” Also 
known as the DB-7 and the 
“Boston?” this Douglas-built 
plane became the most ver- 
satile fighting plane in the 
world. Thousands of them 
aided our wartime allies. 


“qoousirs SBD “DAUNTLESS” | 
Famed Navy dive-bomber 
and torpedo bomber that 
turned the tide at -the bat- 


les of Midway and Coral 


V4, (is Wi in 


dependable aircraft were 
built by Douglas. 


DOUGLAS B-19 In 1941 - the 
largest plane yet flown by 
man, This monster, built in 
the Douglas pattern, paved 
the way for the super ait- 
craft that won the war. 





DOUGLAS DC-3 In 1934, this 
airliner revolutionized com- 
mercial flying. It has flown 
more passengers than any 
plane ever built. Later mod- 
sels still serve major airlines. 


DOUGLAS DC-4 This modern 
4-engine transport was de- 
signed for the airlines. It 
was taken over by the Army 
as the C-54, by the Navy as 
the R5D. Now in service on 
14 leading U.S. airlines. 


W WINGS for a new world / 


Today’s super airliners — like the giant new Doug- 
las DC-6—are a boy’s dream come true. 


For at seventeen young Donald Douglas saw 


was flying—ready to transport millions of men 
over all the oceans. Also airborne was the SBD 


Dauntless—the staunch Douglas-designed Navy 


the Wright Brothers fly the world’s first plane. 
Since that day the designing and building of air- 
craft has been his life— aircraft that have set new 
patterns for all the world. 

As far back as 1934 Douglas inaugurated mod- 
ern air travel with the famed Douglas DC-3. For 


the first time in history the airlines of the world 
were able to offer fast comfortable flights that came 


through on schedule! 
And when war broke out, the big, 4-engine DC-4 


dive-bomber that won so many crucial battles. 
These and other models made up the vast Douglas 
armada — one-sixth of all America’s wartime pro- 
duction of fighting aircraft. 

Today Douglas works on planes for peace. All 
its great resources — in design, in technical knowl- 
edge and in special skills—are helping to create 
super planes. You may count on Douglas— now 


as in the past quarter century —for swift, com- 
fortable, dependable air transportation. 


Douc as AIRCRAFT CoMPANY, INC., SANTA Monica, CALIFORNIA 


- DOUGLAS DC-6 Finest of all high-altitude airliners. Only passen- 
ger plane with the new ALTIMATIC CABIN — radiant heating and 
cooling on the ground or in flight . . . automatic altitude condition- 

* ing from sea level up to 30,000 feet ...sound conditioning for 
superb quiet. Flies on any two of its four 2100 h.p. engines. The 
last word in fast, comfortable, luxurious air travel. 











Kuocahout and matching 
Ouerite Knocaboud - worth waiting 
for if you dau't find them availalde taday. 


Good Luggage 


costs less than any other 


part of travel... 


HARTMANN 
LUGGAGE 


> 


costs least because ». =" 


As 


it travels so far 


HARTMANN COMPANY ~- RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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munity life and living, but IT do maintain 
that a man or woman who is an excellent of. 
ficial, and who has done “little” to improve 
the schools, is preferable to one that spends 
all his or her time working on innovations in 
education and lets the rest of the town go to 
the dogs. 

The crime rate, says your reporter, js 
negligible. That’s something that doesn’t 
just happen. Someone, and probably that 
someone was an elected official, took steps to 
reduce the crime rate. In these days of 
juvenile delinquency, and a general rising 
criminal trend, that is an achievement not 
to be sneezed at. Perhaps Mrs. Wilfreda 
Lytle will do the schools a world of good, 
and maybe she will start superb kinder. 
gartens, but maybe, also, the crime rate will 
rise and other phases of life will be less 
smooth than they have been. 


RALPH C. SPEERS 
Washington, D. C. 


wos 


This German Flag 

For some time I have been going to ques- 
tion you regarding a problem... . 

During the war years 1939-1945 and even 
before that time, I believe, the German na- 
tional flag or emblem bore the crest of a 
swastika. Now that the German nation has 
been defeated and her government, such i: 
it was, has been forcibly disbanded, what is 
her new and present emblem, or have they 
established one that is to be recognized 
throughout the world? 


C. R. Littte 
Halifax, N. S. 


Germany does not yet possess a new na- 
tional flag to take the place of the outlawc:: 
swastika. Some of the proposed state con- 


* stitutions do provide for a flag, but so far 











Weimar Republic flag flies again 


Wiirttemberg-Baden is the only state t 
have adopted one. It provides for the adop- 
tion of the old black, red, and gold flag of 
the Weimar Republic. On Nov. 25, in Stutt- 
gart, this flag was flown in Germany for the 
first time since Jan. 30, 1933, when Adolf 
Hitler became Chancellor. 

Four-Engined? 

Last summer I had the pleasure of flying 
your radio editor, Elizabeth Forsling, ™ 
Athens, Greece, and back. When the trp 
was over, she knew enough about airplanes 
to call engines “engines,” not “motors.” 

Your Nov. 18 issue has on page 85, “The 
[Lockheed] Constitution . . . has four mo- 
tors.” Actually it has scads of motors, motors; 
for booster pumps, starter motors, feather 
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They go well together... 
orchids and the Chrysler 
Town and Country... perfect 

background for those to whom 


distinction comes naturally. 


There's an air about this glorious 
convertible... a whisper of 
country clubs and moonlight 


rides... There's poise in every 
tate te 
e adop- 
flag of “ at ease in any company. 
n Stutt- _ 

for the’ 
n Adolf 


dashing line —a car that's 
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For you and someone you love —a 21-jewel Lord Elgin, a 19-jewel Lady Elgin with matching 
14K gold bands in smart new basket weave design. Cases of both watches are 14K natural gold. 


ELGINS <pece | 


WATCHES MADE IN AMERICA BY AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 


Christmas hasn’t held such exciting gift 
prospects in years. To make this Christmas 
more joyous there are Elgins again... the 
finest, most beautiful Elgin Watches ever 
to gladden a heart in all the many gener- 
ations of Elgin giving. 

Into these new Elgins have gone im- 
proved techniques never before used in 
watchmaking, and defter craftsmen’s skills 
developed in Elgin’s war work. These are 


“SANTA CLAUS CAPTURED” 


PAINTED FOR THE ELGIN SERIES BY FRANCES HOOK, 


watches unmatched in the assurance of de- 
pendable accuracy, enduring service. 
Made in America, each Elgin is carefully 
adjusted to temperature and positions. Made 
by Elgin, each one is checked for accuracy 
through Elgin’s own observa- 
tory ... timed to the stars! *. 
Quantities are still limited i 
but your jeweler will proudly 
show you his new models that 


Be sure to hear Elgin’s “2 HOURS OF STARS" on the radio Christmas afternoon over CBS network 


TIMED TO THE STARS 


ONE OF AMERICA’S FOREMOST ARTISTS 


so brilliantly carry on the tradition of an 
Elgin Christmas. Prices, including the 
Federal tax, range from $29.75 to $5,000. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY 
ELGIN, ILL, ALSO LINCOLN NEB., AURORA, ILL. 


Elgin is the only watch company with its own observatory 
regularly observing, recording and broadcasting time from the 
stars . . . time correct to bundredths of 

second. The accuracy of each Egin : 
checked by this star time which, by th 
way, is the of ficiai time of United Air Lines 
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ing motors, all of them run by electricity. 
But whoever heard of an internal combus- 
tion motor? 

Fie on your copyreaders! 











































CoorER WALKER 
Baltimore, Md. 









Mr. Walker is technically correct. But to 
Joe Doakes the big ones are motors too. 


Qo 


Red Local 

It gave me a personal surge of satisfac- 
tion—and an irresistible urge to fight—to read 
your report on the Red-infested “Local 248” 
(Newsweek, Nov. 11). 

The well-known facts (and the innuendoés) 
were well presented and should serve as a 
launching to an aggressive oppression of the 
other pink-tainted labor locals. 

As a Z.I.-vet-bound GI, it was comforting 
to know that a few infamous things were 
being brought to light “over the pond.” 


Rosert W. McCuistTion 
Wiesbaden, Germany 


Po 





Snow Man 


This letter is in reference to the “Man- 
Made Blizzard” article as presented in the 
Nov. 25 issue of Newsweek. According to 
your article the man-made snow evaporated 
and never reached the ground. I wish you 
could have been here in Williamstown to 
see the first snowfall of the year. Brother, it 
came down in sheets! I checked the date in 
a newspaper the next day and don’t think 
that it is coincidence. 

Is it possible that your magazine erred in 
stating that the- snow never reached the 
ground? 






WALLACE SHUGG 
Williamstown, Mass. 






That was real snow you shoveled, Mr. 
Shugg. Newsweek is assured that the syn- 
thetic stuff didn’t reach the ski slopes. 








Cars: Old-time accident | 


‘Get a Horse’ 


I noticed the unusual auto accident snap- 
shot in the Nov. 18 issue of NEWSWEEK, and 
Mr. J. Jabaly’s letter asking if you ever 
Mg of an automobile trying to climb a 
pole. 

Enclosed snapshot shows a Cadillac (1905, 
one cylinder, 10 horsepower) attempting to 


§0 up a gas pump, but the pump couldn't 
take it! 








Ep. H. Paret 
Los Angeles, Calif, 








FAIRBANKS-MORSE DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES 





0000-Horsepower 


Dividend- payers 


New speed, new cleanliness, and new glamour to attract 


passenger traffic . . . faster schedules to build freight revenue 
... those are recognized advantages of diesel locomotives. 


Fairbanks-Morse Diesel Locomotives make still another 
contribution to railroad earnings. They reduce operating 


costs. 


How? By highly efficient use of low-cost fuel. By mini- 
mizing maintenance and servicing time and expense through 
simple engine design and because fewer diesels are required 
per locomotive. Each Fairbanks-Morse Diesel develops 
2000 horsepower! Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5. 


Fairbanks-Morse 





A name worth remembering 





Diesel Locomotives Diesel Engines Generators Motors Pumps Scales 
Magnetos Stokers Railroad Motor Cars and Standpipes Farm Equipment 





SHIP 10 SHORE! This unloading device delivers “mountains” of coal from 20 feet 


below decks. The secret is a unique elevator and conveyor system operated by B-W's Morse Chain 

drives of high precision and flexibility. These chains hoist huge buckets . .. operate a boom con- 

veyor belt 247 feet long. In addition to the extra speed, there is far less breakage of the coal. 
That means truer grading—better value for the buyer. 


1 
Almost every American benefits every day from the products of BORG - WARN 








Jiavoal per minute! 


ae BORG-WARNER’S famous Morse Chain drives 


help set new unloading. records... delivering 





PRODUCTS OF 


@ To make chains do things they never did be- 
fore! For nearly 50 years that has been the key 
idea with Morse Chain—one of Borg-Warner’s 
famous “‘team”’ of industries. 

And today you find these B-W products oper- 
ating airplane controls and transmitting power 
in the steel mills. They help deliver your fuel 
and your movies .. . provide the timing in your 
car and new accuracy for fine instruments . . . 
keep factory wheels whirring as fast as 8000 
revolutions per minute. 

Such ingenious advances are in keeping with 
the B-W guiding principle: “design it better, 
make it better.’’ They give fresh emphasis to the 


Another example of B-W ingenuity! 


fact that Borg-Warner touches closely the lives 
of nearly all Americans every day. 

As you probably know, 19 of the 20 makes of 
motorcars now use essential parts made by 
Borg-Warner. Every commercial plane that 
flies has aboard some vital B-W equipment. 
9 out of every 10 farms speed their food produc- 
tion the Borg-Warner way. And in millions of 
homes, B-W’s Norge products store and cook 
the food—heat the rooms and do the laundry. 

In the months ahead, still newer developments 
will wear the B-W seal. Watch for them—as 
Borg-Warner moves ahead with its program of 
precision engineering and large-scale production. 


ROMANCE—SUGAR—AND NEWS...BORG-WARNER 
CHAINS HELP SERVE THEM UP WITH EQUAL SKILL! 





a » — 





Helping actors speak clearly is one of 
the most exacting tasks done by 
B-W Morse Chains. In many of the 
country’s 17,000 movie theaters, 
these chains are used on the projec- 
tors. Their major job in this world of 
make-believe is to keep sound and 
scene synchronized as the film flits 
past the lenses at 90 feet per minute. 


“Pass the sugar!” Revolutionary as 


the cotton gin, is this new harvesting 
equipment now being used in the 
cane fields of Louisiana and Cuba. 
These machines, for which B-W’s 
Morse Chain has developed special 
drive chains, cut the 10 to 15-foot 
stalks like grass . . . speed up the 
harvest . . . and reduce costs 75%! 


Scooping the world! America’s high- 
speed, giant presses turn out more 
news faster than those of any other 
country. Many can print up to 
60,000 complete 56-page newspapers 
per hour. It’s a precision, high- 
velocity job, so it’s natural that 
B-W’s Morse Chain should provide 
so many of the chain drives used. 









BORG-WARNER 


akers of essential operating parts for the automotive, aviation, marine and farm implement industries, and of Norge home appliances 
-these units form Borg-Warner, Executive Offices, Chicago: BorG & BECK - BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL - BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS * 
W SUPERCHARGERS, INC. - CALUMET STEEL - DETROIT GEAR - DETROIT VAPOR STOVE - INGERSOLL STEEL - LONG MANUFACTURING - LONG MANUFAC- 
RING CO., LTD. * MARBON - MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER + MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT - MORSE CHAIN - MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. - NORGE ° 


WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. * WISCONSIN TRANSMISSION. 


R N ORGE-HEAT + NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS + PESCO PRODUCTS - ROCKFORD CLUTCH + SPRING DIVISION - WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS - WARNER GEAR «+ 





50,000 repair parts! 50,000 separate items, each of which must be individually con- 
trolled—inquiries answered, orders recorded, re-orders placed, back-orders checked- 
and every record kept up-to-date. This is the job now being done—effectively, economic- 
ally—in the RCA Victor Division of Radio Corporation of America. 

It takes “system” to maintain such an inventory control—a system utilizing the swift 
principle of Kardex Visible indexing, plus the time-saving principle of Graph-A-Matic 
signalling, plus an ingenious new device developed by Remington:Rand—THE CHART 
THAT THINKS. 


With THE CHART THAT THINKS it is no longer necessary to check laboriously through 
every stock card to secure information. The signals automatically direct executive 
attention to just those items requiring attention—unmistakably flashing the information 
that this item should be prio today, stock on that item is dangerously low, and other 
items are over-stocked, obsolete or slow-moving. 


THE CHART THAT THINKS eliminates waste motion and futile searching. Every clerk 
knows what to do and when to do it. With this system, you can keep better stock records 
with less clerical help than required for older, more cumbersome methods. It will save 


you money whether your stock is large or small. For free literature and samples of 
THE CHART THAT THINKS, just phone or write, today. 


Write for your free copy of the September “Systems” magazine containing 4 
detailed article describing the RCA Victor stock record system. 
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ARMY AWARDS: Ken Crawford, the 


frst reporter to hit the Normandy beach 
on D Day and to file a story on the land- 
ing to the United States, represented 
NEWSWEEK recipients of the United 
States Army’s campaign ribbon and cer- 


conflict in history, Secretary of War Pat. 
terson, who said victory would have been 
delaved but “for the straightforward re- 
porting” of correspondents on every front, 
paid his respects to the following men 
who saw action for NewsweEk: Roland C. 


tificate of merit at 
the dinner given by 
the War Department 
honoring 489 Ameri- 
can war correspond- 
ents who helped to 
make the second 
world war the most 
thoroughly reported 





Gask, Joseph S. Evans Jr., John U. Terrell, 
John Lardner, William Miller, Panos 
Morphopoulos, Harold R. Isaacs, and 
Albert H. Newman. The list does not 
include those of our staff who were ac- 
credited to the Navy or who have already 
eceived theater ribbons in the field. Nor 
does it include William T. Shenkel, 
killed in action, June 16, 1944. 
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VIVE LA FRANCE: One of the highlight 


of Dunkirk-to-Dunkerque Day (see page 
27) was the world premiere of “Operation 
Underground,” a well documented on- 
the-spot account of the manner in which 
the French resistance movement assisted 
American and British aviators shot down 
over France to return to their bases. Some 
time ago, NEWsWEEK discovered two of 
the men who are actually pictured being 
rescued and, in cooperation with Tele- 
news Productions, put the narrative to- 
gether. The National Board of Review 
says few pictures like “Operations Un- 
derground” are “more eftective in show- 
ing international understanding.” To 
which we might add that Managing Edi- 
tor Fred Vanderschmidt plays a stellar 
supporting role in the film. 

? oe 

WINNING WENNING: Frank Scully, 
who conducts a column of show-business 
badinage in Variety, paid our theater edi- 
tor another kind of tribute (left-handed) 
a few weeks ago. Scully went on about 
how smart dramatic critics were to keep 
their “draped skulls” from public view un- 
til the New York Drama Critics Circle per- 
mitted its picture to be published in Life. 
According to Variety’s columnist, only 
T. H. Wenning of Newsweek and George 
Freedley of The New York Morning Tele- 
graph, could be rated above Neanderthals 
in manly beauty. In fact, Scully conclud- 
ed, the shot could 
possibly have been 
that of a meeting of 
Capone’s board of 
directors. 

Wenning modestly 
reports that his col- 
leagues really aren't 
that gruesome. They 
didn’t want to have * 
their picture taken anyway and deliber- 
ately assumed a collectively sour attitude 
as soon as the strong lights went on. The 
only reason he came out looking like a 
human being was that he was trying to 
dodge behind the man next to him and 
the camera caught him half way and it 
just happened to be the handsome half. 


oo 


THE COVER: Mavor David L. Lawrence 
of Pittsburgh and his colleagues in other 
major industrial centers like Detroit, Chi- 
cago, Birmingham, Youngstown, and 
Philadelphia stand by helplessly as the 
current UMW strike turns out their lights, 
clears their factory smokestacks, and lays 
off their workers. But Pittsburgh, symbol 
of American heavy industry, headquarters 
of King Coal, is the city to feel first the 
coal strike’s fullest effects just as it felt 
them last February, when this classic 
INP photo of Mayor Lawrence was taken 
as he slumped exhausted on his desk dur- 
ing the crucial moments of a power strike. 
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WHO IS THE LONELIEST MAN 


IN BUSINESS? 


The loneliest man in any enterprise is the one 
who makes the final decisions. 


When Allied Armies, during the war, were 
poised to leap on the Continent, one man, 
General Eisenhower, had to take courage in 
‘his hands and pick the day irrevocably. 


It is the same way in business. Some one man, 
after all the decisions are in, has to set the 
course and hold to it. 


The consequences of his.decision may affect 
the future of the business, the security of thou- 
sands of employees, the savings of investors. 


The job of making decisions—a function of 
management—has been well done in America. 
This fact is one great reason why America is 
the most productive nation in the world—and 
a country where real wages are higher than in 
any other country in the world. 


Neither the men and women in industry nor 
the money in industry can be effective without 
good management. Nothing else is so important 
to the workers’ welfare, the investors’ welfare, 
or the public welfare. 


N. W. AYER & SON, Ine. 


Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 
Hollywood, Boston, Honolulu, London 
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What's Behind Today's 
News and What's to Be Expected 


in TOMOITOW $ 
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Capital Straws 


San government labor lawyers have 
been privately critical of the Department 
of Justice brief in the contempt-of-court 
citation against John L. Lewis. They 
think it won’t stand up as a basis for the 
government’s case in any wide-open ap- 
peal challenge by the United Mine 
Workers . . . Raymond Foley, Federal 
Housing Administrator, is a likely candi- 
date to head the National Housing 
Agency should Wilson Wyatt make good 
his threat to resign unless he gets solid 
White House backing . . . The Budget 
Bureau: is closely scrutinizing the soaring 
cost of veterans’ hospitalization .. . Un- 
derpaid school teachers are counting on 
Sen. Robert Taft to push through the 
next Congress their federal aid to educa- 
tion bill. . . Representative Dirksen of 
Illinois is gaining support in the GOP 
House leadership contest. 


Taft vs. Aiken 


Senator Taft’s plans to take over chair- 
manship of the Senate Labor Committee 
may boomerang. Senator Aiken of Ver- 
mont has served notice that he will not be 
shelved without a fight and has an ace 
up his sleeve. Under the little-known 
merger of the Senate Pensions and Fi- 
nance Committees, Aiken has a claim to 
the potent Senate Finance chairmanship 
if Taft takes the Labor post. Taft’s prob- 
lem is whether to give the liberal Ver- 
monter the lead party role in tax-making 
or labor policy. He probably can’t block 
him from both. In either case Taft is like- 
ly to emerge as the moderator between 
liberal and conservative GOP’ labor 
thought in the Senate. 


Coal Strike Aftermath 


Some leading business analysts, recall- 
ing that the anthracite industry lost a 
quarter or more of its market after the 


strike of 1926, exnect long-term economic _ 


adjustments against the _strike-bound 
bituminous industry to accelerate as a re- 
sult of this year’s tie-ups. Natural gas and 
fuel oil are merely the best-known com- 
petitors for the soft-coal market. For 
years the United Mine Workers and the 
operators have been jointly fighting 
againit the TVA, the St. Lawrence Wa- 


terway, inland waterways, electrification 
of railways, and other competitive proj- 
ects which now are likely to be favored 
increasingly by government agencies con- 
cerned as well as by pubic opinion, 


Veterans’ Training 


Veterans are flocking into schools and 
on-the-job training in such numbers that 
before next June the Veterans Adminis- 
tration may have to ask for more money 
to finance them. The farm training pro- 
gram is expected to double by spring and 
the number of veterans in college already 
has shot up several hundred thousand 
above the figure originally estimated. 
Some 2,000,000 veterans are now either 
in school or in job training, 


Question of Protocol 


Washington’s protocol dictators soon 
may be instructing capital hostesses to 
seat Navy's five-star Admiral Nimitz 
ahead of Army’s five-star General Eisen- 
hower despite the fact that an old law 
has always awarded top rank to the Chief 
of Staff. When Congress established the 
five-star rank it also based seniority on 
the time of appointment. At that time, 
General Marshall, then Chief of Staff, was 
the first to receive the new rating and pro- 
tocol was preserved. But in later promo- 
tions, Admiral Nimitz was a step ahead of 
General Eisenhower. One embarrassing 
point is that it’s the Army’s legal experts 
who find themselves compelled to rank 
their chief below the Navy's. 


National Notes 


Conservative House Republicans are 
toying with the idea of jockeying Rep- 
resentative Welch of California out of 
the Labor Committee chairmanship in 
favor of Representative Hartley of New 
Jersey. Welch, who has a pro-labor rec- 
ord, would become chairman of the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee, if 
the maneuver works . . . Congressmen 
are receiving complaints from GI’s that 
the War Assets Administration is with- 
holding large numbers of surplus gov- 
ernment typewriters because it wants to 
put off the detailed bookkeeping involved 
in distribution . . . The Navy has organ- 
ized a unit to study means of combating 
the radiological effects of the atom bomb. 


Trivia 
Governor Dewey will be host at a re- 


union in Washington, D.C., Dec. 13 of 
the “Castle Rock Survivors Association” 


—the group of reporters who were with 
him when his 1944 campaign train was 
wrecked at Castle Rock, Wash, . . . It's 
moving time in Capitol offices. Without 
pulling strings for Federal jobs, most 
lame duck Congressmen are quietly pack- 
ing to leave. Several say privately that 
Administration posts are good for only 
two years . . . Hungary is pressing for 
the return of valuable Hungarian breed- 
ing horses which were captured in Ger- 
many and later shipped to the U.S. 


oor 


Trends Abroad 





The British are quietly and rapidly 
reducing their occupation forces in Ger- 
many through demobilization and trans- 
fers, with the total of tactical troops 
already below 75,000. Polish occupation 
units, also being demobilized by the 
British, will be replaced by Danish and 
Norwegian contingents ... U.S. officials 
view with relief the coming transfer to 
Paris of Italy’s Ambassador to Moscow, 
Pietro Quaroni. Rumor had it he was to 
return to Rome and become a deputy 
foreign minister. The State Department 
feels that his anti-American sentiments 
will be safely tucked away in the Paris 
job, Quaroni is currently in New York in 
connection with the discussions of Trieste 
... According to U. S. and British officials 
in the Balkans, Bulgarian Premier Dimi- 
troff is the real Russian boss for all the 
Balkans, including Tito’s Yugoslavia . . . 
Travelers reaching Turkey report that 
Russian scientists, aided by German physi- 
cists, are working on an atomic-energy 
project in the Caucasus Mountain region 
near the Black Sea port of Sukhum. 


Shaky Throne 


King Michael’s days on the throne of 
Rumania appear to be numbered. Reports 
from Bucharest say the Russians felt that 
his prestige was needed to support the 
Soviet-sponsored Groza government, but 
that he is superfluous now that the recent 
“elections” have resulted in an over- 
whelming victory for the government. 


Nervousness in France 


Quai d'Orsay officials and top-ranking 
French diplomats who fear a Socialist or 
Communist may succeed Premier Georges 
Bidault nervously anticipate shake-ups 
similar to those in the Italian foreign serv- 
ice after Socialist Pietro Nenni took over. 
With such a possibility in mind, employes 
of some ministries are burning confiden- 
tial papers, including records of top Com- 
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munists. Incidentally, diplomats recently 
have noted that some Western European 
governments are becoming reluctant 
about divulging anything to the French 
that they don’t wish revealed to Russia. 


Black Market Crackdown 


The Army is cracking down on GI’s in 
Europe who have flooded Army mails by 
importing cigarettes from the U.S. for 
sale in the black market. A carton of tax- 
free cigarettes bought for 95 cents can 
be sold in Germany for $10 in scrip, 
which in turn will bring 2,500 francs on 
the Paris black market, increasing the 
original value some twenty times. GI's 
then load up on Parisian perfumes, art 
objects, and other purchases to be shipped 
home. Army inspectors will stili let 
through cigarettes sent over by families 
and friends, but are confiscating pack- 
ages from U.S. commercial shippers. 
These firms egg the GI’s on to bigger 
operations by advertising in European 
English-language newspapers that they 
will ship 95-cent cartons “To APO ad- 
dresses only.” 


Austrian Food Crisis 


Trouble is brewing in Austria over 
food rations. The Austrians resent the 
discrepancy between their 1,200-calorie 
UNRRA ration and the 1,550 calories al- 
lotted by U.S. occupation forces in Ger- 
many. This resentment is being fully 
exploited in Austrian Communist propa- 
ganda against the U. S. In a recent speech 
Ernst Fischer, Communist member of 
Parliament, declared that Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia, and Hungary, which 
have dominant Communist parties, are 
receiving higher food allotments from 
UNRRA than Austria, because the U. S. 
wishes to use food as a political weanon. 
His devious conclusion was that if there 
were more Communist votes in Austria, 
there would be more food. On the other 
hand, UNRRA chides Austria for not in- 
creasing rations by more efficient collec- 
tion of home-grown food and by imports 
under trade agreements. 


Foreign Notes 


The government of India intends to” 
appoint Nehru’s sister, Mrs. Vijaya Lak- 
shmi Pandit, as its first ambassador to the 
U.S. If appointed, Mrs. Pandit also will 
be the first woman ambassador to Wash- 
ington . . . U.S. military government 
officials have turned over to German 
authorities for reburial the caskets of 
Frederick the Great, Frederick William I, 
and Field Marshal von Hindenburg, 
which were hidden by the Nazis during 
the war years . . . The Lyons chain, oper- 
ating 250 restaurants and teashops in 
England, plans a $20,000,000 five-year 
improvement program incorporating some 
ideas picked up in a six-month study of 
U.S. catering methods . . . Mexican 
officials say uranium deposits have been 
located in the State of Chihuahua, which 
borders Texas . . . Payne Field near Cairo, 





which served as a U.S. air base during 
the war, soon will be turned over to 
the Egyptian Government. 





Milk and Butter Prices 


Agriculture Department experts are 
predicting a drop in the prices of dairy 
products before long. Reasons: Milk 
production soon should show a seasonal 
increase. Manufacturers and distributors 
who have been building up stocks will 
ease off their pressure buying. Butter 
should drop first. The industry can’t af- 
ford to let the margarine manufacturers 
gain too much headway.: 


Commerce Department Shift 
Streamlining of the Commerce Depart- 
ment will be in the hands of newly 
appointed Under Secretary William 
Chapman Foster. Foster’s appoiniment 
relieves Secretary Harriman of the burden 
of day-to-day operation of the depart- 
ment, leaving him free to make major 
plans and deal with business and _in- 


dustry. This is the reverse of the situation - 


prevailing when Henry Wallace ran the 
Commerce Department. Wallace’s Under 
Secretary, Alfred Schindler, was ap- 
pointed primarily to represent the de- 
partment to businessmen, a function 
Wallace himself couldn't | satisfactorily 
perform. 


Argentine vs. U.S. Wheat 


Argentina quietly is laying the ground- 
work for future expansion of its ex;ort 
trade in wheat and flour. It recent!y has 
sicned agrcements with Brazil and Spain 
for large deliveries over a five-year period 
bexinning in January and will shortly 
receive an Italian mission attempting to 
negotiate a three-year contract for 55,- 
000,000 bushels annually. Destitute Italy 
may not get as much as it wants, but in 
any event Argentina has two profitable 
outlets—perhaps at the long-term expense 
of the U.S., particularly if exports again 
are subjected to labor stoppages such as 
those which held up badly needed sup- 
plies during the past several months. 


Business Footnotes 


Civilian Production Administrator Small 
plans to cancel all steel priorities if the 
steel-operating rate falls to 35% as a result 
of the coal strike. Theory is that with 
steel so short, the companies at that 
point can handle distribution more equi- 
tably than the government . . . The Fed- 
eral guayule rubber-development project, 
discontinued after the war, soon may be 
revived by the Navy under Dr. Reed C. 
Rollins, Stanford Research Institute 
botanist who played a leading role in 
wartime guayule research . The 
phonograph industry is in the midst of a 
postwar boom. Insiders estimate that by 
the year end there will be 7,000,000 U. S. 
families owning phonographs—1,000,000 
more than a year ago—and that this 
number will increase by 2,000,000 in 





1947 . . . The Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics soon will begin another study 
of savings for the Federal Reserve Board. 
Government economists now realize that 
the 1946 survey showing consumers 
contemplating heavy purchases out of 
savings has been outdated by rising prices 
and unemployment caused by strikes. 





Movie Lines 


Geen Garson is set for the title role 
in “Young Bess,” M-G-M’s film story of 
Queen Elizabe:h’s girlhood. Clark Gable 
may get the male lead . . . Vicki Baum’s 
new sory, “Conspiracy,” has been pur- 
chased by Vanguard Films, for a Cary 
Grant and Dorothy McGuire picture . . . 
David O. Selznick is still trying to lure 
Greia Garbo out of retirement, offering 
her the lead in his top 1947 production, 
“The Life of Sarah Bernhardt”... a 
remake of Jerome Kern’s musical comedy 
“Roberta,” originally filmed by RKO 
staring Ginger Rogers, is planned by 
M-G-M with Lucille Ball in the top role. 


Radto Notes 


A group of movie stars including Cary 
Grant, Ray Milland, and Robert Cum- 
mings is working out a new type of radio 
series with a situation-comedy device to 
keep the story continuity intact while 
the stars alternate appearances . . . A 
commentary series featuring drama critic 
George Jean Nathan is in the works . . . 
The Eddie Bracken program, renewed 
by Texaco despite contrary predictions, 
will be strengthened by more guest-star 


appearances and a new director, Nat 


Wolff of the Abbott and Costello show. 
Bob Hope’s brother, George, is co-author 
oi the script with Bracken . . . A Yiddish- 
language version of the husband and 
wife breakfast-program is being offered 
to New York advertisers interested in 
attracting the large Jewish listener mar- 
ket. It stars the Leo Fuchs of the Yiddish 
Art Theater . . . Now that the Hit Parade 
show is permanently set to broadcast 


from Hollywood some talent changes can 
be expected. 


Book Notes 


Although Philip Van Doren Stern 
hasn't yet written a line of his projected 
novel, “Lola,” he has sold it to Little, 
Brown and to Hollywood for a Hal Wal- 
lis production at a sliding-scale price of 
up to $250,000. The story will be about 
Lola Montez, British dancer and onetime 


“politically influential mistress of King 


Ludwig I of Bavaria, whose adventurous 
life ended in the U.S. in 1861 . . . Max 
Hill, NBC radio commentator for Ad- 
miral Richard E. Byrd’s forthcoming 
Antarctic expedition, has already signed 
with Farrar, Straus for a book about the 
trip ... A volume with a chapter on each 
of the 22 top Nazi war-crimes defend- 
ants by Lt. Col. Douglas Kelly, U.S. 
Army chief psychiatrist at Nuremberg, 
will be published by Greenberg. 
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“Twas the night before Christmas, and all through the 
e North, there was hunting and searching and scurrying 
‘forth. Detectives and posses combed each inch of 
ground .. . but look high and look low, Santa could 
not be found! 


Oh, what can have happened, and where can he be? 

e For the whole world is waiting by chimney and tree! 
Then dear Mother Santa said: ““Pshaw!” and “Oh, 
well, has anyone looked in the Statler Hotel?” 





























To the nearest Statler like comets they flew. He was 

e there! He was found! In room ten-twenty-two! They 
burst open his door (Mother Santa ahead) and dis- 
covered him just climbing out of the bed! 











As she hustled him into his coat, boots, and cap, he 

e explained that he’d only stopped in for a nap. But the 
bed was so soft—and his bones were so weary—“And 
now I’m all rested, and feel twice as cheery!” 












































5 Then he climbed through the window, for reindeer and 

¢ sleigh were impatiently waiting to whisk him away: 
and he smiled like an elf, saying: “Now it will be— 
Merry Christmas to all, from Statler... and me!” 























HOTELS STATLER IN 
BOSTON $3.85 BUFFALO $3.30 CLEVELAND $3.00 
DETROIT $3.00 ST. LOUIS $3.00 WASHINGTON $4.50 


STATLER-OPERATED 
HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA $3.85 HOTEL WILUAM PENN $3.85 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 
Rates Begin at Prices Shown 


SHARE A MEAL—SAVE A LIFE! 
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Trends 





Truman is determined to run in 1948 even though he realizes 
that it will probably be a Republican vear. 


His bitter resentment of the Fulbright proposal that he step 
aside at once in favor of a Republican fully convinces his inti- 
mates that he will be a candidate. 


He enjoys the Presidency in spite of occasional complaints 
about the arduous regimen of the White House and means to 
hang onto the job if possible. 


Loyalty to party and friends also is a factor. He feels that he 
will have more vote-pulling power than anyone else the Demo- 
crats can nominate and therefore owes it to them to remain 
available. 


An Eisenhower-for-President trial balloon is being inflated by 
so far anonymous and unauthorized admirers of the general. It 
has reached the coat-lapel button stage. 


Talk of “Ike” for the Democratic nomination is deplored by 
members of the White House circle because it makes him willy- 
nilly a potential rival to the President. 


Eisenhower's chances of succeeding Byrnes, if il] health forces 
the Secretary to retire, already have been undermined by this 
talk. 


Devotion to Truman’s candidacy will be one of the necessary 
qualifications of the next Democratic Chairman if Hannegan 
quits, as expected. 


Governor Kerr of Oklahoma is out because he isn’t considered 
enough of a “Truman man.” 


Acting Chairman Oscar Ewing may take over permanently. 
Other possibilities are Assistant Postmaster General Gael Sulli- 


van, Under Secretary of Treasury O. Max Gardner, RFC Com- 


missioner George Allen, and Senator Lucas of Illinois. 
¢ 


Optimistic Presidential advisers see some hope for a Demo- 
cratic comeback if the country is happily prosperous next elec- 
tion day and the Republicans meanwhile have got into enough 
fights among th¢mselves to weaken their own candidates. 


All this could happen, these Democrats*contend. if prices come 
down fast enough to forestall serious cost-of-living strikes and 
consequent production stoppages. But they are more hopeful 
than confident. 


Truman’s policies will be moderate henceforth. He means to 
qualify as a “safe man” to carry on if he gets the breaks and all 
is well with the nation two Novembers hence. 

e 


Rent and priority control powers soon will be turned over to a 
new agency combining what is left of the OPA, the Civilian 
Production Administration, and miscellaneous war agencies like 
the Office of Contract Settlement. 


Orders to liquidate wartime controls soon will be included and 
underlined in a Presidential order creating the agency. 


CPA Chief John D. Small will be head liquidator if he can be 
persuaded to postpone his return to private life. But he would 


— 


be responsible to John R. Steelman, whose Office of War Mobi. 
lization and Reconversion is to be continued as a policymaking 
arm of the White House. 


The continued rise in inventories is being watched with mis. 
giving by government economists. Business and industrial stocks 
on hand have passed the $33,000,000,000 mark. 


Sales still justify this enormous stockpile, these economists say, 
but at the present rate of accumulation inventories will become 
iop-heavy in a few months and drastic readjustments will be 
necessary. 


An inventory panic of the kind that followed the first world 
war could result from such overextension. The consequences 
would be cancellation of orders, production curtailment, and 
lay-offs. 


Cio leaders are getting worried about the possibility thai a 
coal shortage will close down the steel industry long enough to 
interfere with the steelworkers’ contract negotiations. 


If steel plants are shut on Feb. 15, when the present contract 
expires, Phil Murray’s union will have no strike-threat weapon 
to give force to its demands. 


Steel companies with captive coal mines, realizing this, are less 
eager for a coal settlement than other operators. The sooner 
they get out of the Lewis frying pan, the sooner they will be in 
the CIO fire. 


Republican campaign pledges of cooperation with Byrnes on 
foreign policy are imposing more restraints on GOP members 
of Congress than they bargained for. Party leaders may have a 
hard time holding the rank and file to the truce. 


Senator Vandenberg’s objection to public investigation of mili- 
tary government in Germany is a case in point. He argues that 
Byrnes can’t bargain successfully for a German settlement while 
a Congressional committee is poking at American policy in Ger- 
many. 


Similar objections will be made to proposed inquiries into other 
war and postwar activities impinging on foreign relations. As 
a result, the GOP docket of investigations will shrink unless Re- 
publicans revolt against Vandenberg’s foreign-affairs leadership. 


new role for the old Truman Committee is indicated. 
Through the war it operated on a nonpartisan basis. At the next 
session of Congress the Republican majority will frankly fish for 
Democratic scandal and the Democratic minority will as frankly 
come to the aid of the party. 


Its prestige is likely to decline as a result. Under the new chair- 
man, Brewster of Maine, there won’t be unanimous reports, a 
there were under Truman and, with a few exceptions, under 
Mead and Kilgore. 


Discontinuance of the Export-Import Bank isn’t threatened by 
Republican Congressional leaders. They intend to scrutinize in- 
terest rates, security, and terms of payment of any future loans, 
but they want to keep the bank functioning as an alternative 
lending agency to the International Bank. 
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the new Higgins Camp Trailer* sets a new standard in convenience and Handsome, sturdy, constructed throughout of strong, non-corrosive i 
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Plenty of headroom and ample storage space for outdoor gear, shells, Moderately priced, these revolutionary Higgins Camp Trailers are now 
tackle, bedding, cooking equipment, food and ice. Full-length double _ rolling off the production line in New Orleans and are available for 
chair- bunks and collapsible air mattresses provide restful sleeping fortwo prompt delivery. On display in major cities throughout the United 
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100 Miles to Christmas 


[1's the night before Christmas and, all through the train 
Thoughts of tomorrow’s festivities reign. = 
Each passenger’s bursting with friendly good cheer, < = = >) 


As most people are—at this time of the year, 


Now all have retired— it’s quiet and still— 


As they speed through the valley and over the hill... 


With dreams of the turkey and dressing piled high— 
And the cranberry sauce—and a big pumpkin pie! 


Those in the lounge car are merry as crickets, : 


(And even more glad ’cause they got Pullman tickets!) 
With gay conversation, they laugh and relax, 


As the smooth-riding train glides over the tracks, 


. 
They arrive in the morning, in plenty of time, 
All rested—and bright as a new-minted dime. 


As they shout “Merry Christmas”, we send greetings, 100— 


A big “‘ Merry Christmas” from Pullman to you! 


Aunt Jenny is here—and there’s Margaret and Ray= 
All going home for the big holiday. oe, ~~ ee 
There’s Tom, Sue and Jerry, and all of the rest— € 


holiday season, so if you’re planning a 


trip, please make your reservations now 
and .. 


The children are nestled all snug in their beds, (i () Pullm an 
While visions of Santa Claus dance in their heads. 
In berths, compartments and bedrooms, the lights = THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE 


Blink off, one by one, on this night of all nights, 4 WAY OF GOING PLACES FAST! 


© 1946, THE PULLMAN COMPARE 


Yep—"going Pullman”, the way they like best. ) Traver is always heavier during the ~ 
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COAL: The Force Meets the Object 


The irresistible force and the immov- 
able object became a national economic 
dilemma last week. 

The irresistible force was the govern- 
ment. It couldn’t back down now. Even 


the staunchest pro-labor senators solemnly 
warned President Truman: “This is the 
final showdown. The government must 
write the terms. If it does not, or if it 


writes them tn terms of appeasement, the 
government might as well give up. 

The immovable object was John L. 
Lewis. He gave no sign of backing down— 
whatever courts might rule, whatever the 


legislators might do to revive the vetoed 
Case anti-strike bill, or to dissect the 


Wagner National Labor Relations Act, or 
to impose compulsory arbitration on labor 


disputes in vital industries. Though indi- 
vidual miners became liable to fines of $1 


to $2 for each day the walkout lasted, and 


though some were losing their credit at 
company stores, none would dig coal 


without a green light from Lewis. 


Sooner or later, the irresistible force 


would have to weaken or the immovable 
object would have to move. But how? The 


main hope last week was that a truce 
would be arranged under which the gov- 


ernment-seized mines would be returned 
to the coal operators. 


Only ex-Sen, Edward R. Burke of 


Nebraska, as president of the Southern 
Coal Producers Association, came out into 


the open. Arguing that court proceedings 
«“ ‘ i , ” 
are not going to produce any coal, 
Burke proposed ,direct negotiations be- 
tween union and operators, “the sooner 


the better.” Promptly his own board of 


directors ducked the idea: most coal op- 
erators preferred to wait until the Lewis 


position was weakened and were unwill- 
' ’ 
ing to undercut the government s legal 


and. Similarly, the government, while 
eager for union-operator negotiations, de- 


cided to keep its hands off until convinced 


that the operators generally were ready 
to negotiate. But all that could be said 


against the Burke proposal was. that it 


came too soon. 


Lewis and the Law 


The government had no illusions. It 
knew it could never dig coal with con- 


Victions for contempt. Whatever hap- 


pened in the cramped, walnut-paneled, 
dimly-lit_ Washington courtroom would 


only determine legalistically and tenta- 
tively who was right in the case of the 





United States of America, plaintiff, vs. 
the United Mine Workers of America and 
John L. Lewis, defendants. 

No matter what punishment for the in- 
transigent mine leader Justice T. Alan 
Goldsborough might order, Lewis's at- 
torneys already were threatening to carry 
as far as the Supreme Court their con- 


tention that their client was independent 
of judicial restraint. The government, too, 
viewed the contempt trial as only the 
cautious sparring of the opening rounds. 
It had yet to move against Lewis on 
charges of violating the Smith-Connally 
Act; which outlaws strikes in government- 
operated properties and provides jail 
sentences for those who incite such walk- 
) oe ‘ 
outs. Lewis's counsel, anticipating such 


action, maintained the Smith-Connally 
Act was unconstitutional. 


The legal contest between Lewis and 


the government had arisen on Nov. 18 
when Justice Goldsborough, as United 
States District Court judge for the District 
of Columbia, restrained Lewis from can- 
celing his contract with Secretary of the 
Interior J. A. Krug, who is operating the 
3,300 government-seized soft-coal pits. 


Lewis had ignored the injunction and the 


400,000 soft-coal miners had automati- 


cally walked out. The result: Lewis was 
ordered to appear in court Monday, Nov. 
25, to show cause why he should not be 
held in contempt. 

Round One: Although the hearing in 
the Washington Municipal Court Building 
was not to begin until 10 a.m., the first 
spectators began arriving by 6:30, At 
9:45, when Lewis’s chauffeur-driven black 
Cadillac pulled up, the building was 
swarming. Hundreds of spectators, in- 
cluding scores of rank-and-file miners who 
had nothing else to do, had come to watch 
the show, and couldn't get in. There were 
only 150 seats in the small courtroom, 


As usual, the UMW boss was grave 
and rmpusstve. His tace was gray. He was 
dressed somberly, too: oxford gray suit, 
white shirt, black and white striped tie. 
His long, graying hair looked freshly 
trimmed and neatly combed. His bushy 
evebrows also secmed to have been 
trimmed. Flanking him were seven of his 
eight attorneys. The eighth, the AFL’s 
general counsel, Joseph A. Padway, was 
fiying from Honolulu. 

Justice Goldsborough entered at 9:55. 


Two minutes later, he called the court to 


order—three minutes ahead of schedule. 
The 69-year-old — Goldsborough, who 
comes from an old, distinguished Mary- 
land family, served in Congress from 1921 
to 1939, when he resigned to accept his 
post on the bench. He owed his tudge- 
ship to his loyalty to the New Deal 


The first day's argument lasted only 40 


minutes. Goldsborough made no immedi- 





Soured Lewis: Even photographers get their knuckles rapped 
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Strike, Shutdown, Poverty; Strike, Shutdown, Poverty- 


Because Pittsburgh is both the citadel 
of King Coal and the steel capital of the 
world, the repeated walkouts in these 
two basic industries have hit it sooner 
and harder than other major American 


cities. When the new coal shutdown 
began, NEwsweEEK assigned Edward W. 


O’Brien, chief of the Detroit bureau, to 


get the story of the total effect on 
Pittsburgh. His report follows: 


Of all the great cities of the United 
States, Pittsburgh last week had the 
best right to holler: “This is where I 
came in.” The scenario of strike and 
shutdown had become all too hack- 
neyed. For the fourth time in 1946, the 
urban symbol of American preeminence 
in heavy industry was being paralyzed 
by strike. Ahead loomed a gloomy if 
smokeless Christmas for Pittsburgh and 
its surrounding industrial district, hous- 
ing 2,000,000 persons. Behind lay a year 
that was a succession of nightmares: 
€ Winter 1946; The 26-day steel strike, 
when 125,000 CIO steelworkers in the 
Pittsburgh area quit work and_ steel 
production fell to 3 per cent of capacity. 
@ Spring 1946: The 59-day coal strike, 
when 56,000 local AFL miners walked 
out and steel production dropped to 
29 per cent. 

@ Fall 1946: The 27-day power strike, 
when 3,200 members of the Duquesne 
Light Co.’s independent union left their 
jobs, streetcars and buses were stopped, 
elevators halted, department _ stores 
closed, and home lighting dimmed. 

@ Throughout 1946: A 115-day ClO 
walkout at Westinghouse, a 53-day 
AFL strike that put eight major hotels 
on a make-your-own-bed status, several 
bus strikes, and an assortment of 81 
other work stoppages. The one bright 
spot: The hotel strike gave hotel bars a 
chance to stock up on scarce brands of 
liquor. 

Now it was coal again. John L. Lewis 
had. once more cut off the fuel that 
makes Pittsburgh great, the fuel without 
which its industries cannot live. This 
time, Pittsburgh was even worse off than 


last spring. The approach of winter 
increased “coal consumption for home 
heating. Industrial reserves of coal were 
lower, Last-resort stocks, frozen by the 
government at the mines, amounted to 
only one-third of one day’s production. 

Already, Pittsburgh’s steel industry, 
first as always to feel a coal strike, was 
closing down. Carnegie-Illinois, biggest 
operating subsidiary of United States 
Steel, banked fourteen of its 27 local 


had no work to do. The prospect: un- 
less the coal walkout was settled, 250,- 


000 workers in the Pittsburgh area 
might be idle by Christmas. 


The Bloody Nose: There was pre- 
cious little that Pittsburgh, or any other 
city caught between John L. Lewis and 
the government, could do. Mayor David 
L. Lawrence (see cover) was virtually 
helpless and could only impose a worse- 
than-wartime dimout and cut the use of 








Shutdown: Lengthening lines of empty coal cars and dwindling stockpiles . . . 


blast furnaces, cut production from 104 
per cent of its theoretical capacity to 
35 per cent, and furloughed 3,200 
workers. Other steel mills and fabrica- 
tors did likewise. Even Jones & Laugh- 
lin, which had a large enough coal 
stockpile to maintain peak production 
all last spring, this time cut its rate from 
95 to 63 per cent and laid off 1,100 men. 

It was only a matter of time before 
Pittsburgh’s aluminum, glass, electric, 
and other industries would go the way 
of the 350 coal mines and the 35 steel 
mills in the area. Barge owners, truckers, 
railroads, cement mills, and brick kilns 
already were letting out workers who 


electricity in schools and public build- 
ings by one-quarter. 

Equally helpless, the Chamber of 
Commerce tried to put up a bold front. 
Pittsburgh’s strikes, it insisted, had been 
“not. a knockout—just a bloody nose.” 
Although previous major strikes had 
sent business activity nosediving to 
1936 levels, the chamber boasted that 
after each strike business had bounced 
higher than before. It didn’t know of 
any company that had moved away or 
failed because of strikes, but admitted 
that some new firms had rough going. 

But while the Chamber of Commerce 
tried to be optimistic; its executive vice 








teil 


ate decision on the two questions betore 
him: (1) the union’s contention that 
Judge Goldsborough had no right. be- 
cause of the Norris-La Guardia Act’s ban 
on injunctions in labor disputes, to issue 
the restraining order against Lewis, and 
that he should therefore dismiss the 
charge; (2) whether Lewis had in fact 
disregarded the order. 

Throughout, Lewis sat immobile, his 
eyes fixed on his attorneys. He turned 
away from them only at the very end, 
when Goldsborough expressed the hope 
that unions would not drive Congress 
into doing “something that will set labor 
back many years.” Lewis looked up and 


stared at the justice. Half to himself, 
Goldsborough continued: “I do not know 
whether I was justified in making that 
statement. It was extrajudicial.” 

Round Two: When the hearing re- 
sumed Wednesday Padway was in court. 
A stocky, gray-haired, black-mustached 
man, who speaks with traces of a York- 
shire accent, Padway is the AFL’s out- 
standing legal brain. He has defended 
James C. Petrillo (see page 70), the 
musicians’ czar, and George Scalise, the 
building service workers’ embezzler. __ 

Padway’s argument: The restrainin 
order was illegal because it partook o 
involuntary servitude, violated ‘constitu- 


tional guarantees of freedom of speech, 
and was forbidden by the Norris-La 
Guardia Act. 

To which Goldsborough retorted: 
“Whether the Norris-La Guardia Act ap- 
plies in this case or not, the disregarding 
of the restraining order is punishable for 
contempt . . . If restraining orders are 
not obeyed we would have what virtually 
would amount to anarchy.” 

“If that is so,” broke in Padway, “then 
not only Mr. Lewis but his lawyers, 
including myself, should be punished. 
That certainly is contrary to the advice 
we have given Mr. Lewis.” 


Justice Goldsborough smiled: “You 
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president, James H. Green, was exas- 
perated: “Human beings can take only 
so much punishment.” Ray Booth, man- 
ager of the Tri-State Industrial Associa- 
tion, chimed in: “There’s a limit.” 


That these business leaders were not 
just speaking for themselves was proved 


on Election Day. The city of Pittsburgh, 


a Democratic stronghold since 1932, 


voted Republican in  Pennsylvania’s 
races for governor and senator—a slap 


blouses for $59.75 each; one store even 
lighted its show windows with a Diesel 
generator on the sidewalk, left over 
from the power strike. But on Pitts- 
> . . 

burgh’s outskirts, in the smoky valley 
communities that nestle beside the vast 
steel mills, the picture was bare of gloss. 

To the individual steelworker, a year 
of peace had been a year of economic 
disaster. During the war, the steelwork- 
ers had put in six days a week and 


_ 


Associated Press Photos 


. » » mean cooling hearths and idle ladles in steel mills around Pittsburgh 


in the face of Mayor Lawrence, who 
doubles in brass as _ Pennsylvania’s 
Democratic National Committeeman. 
Even such a normally Democratic area 
as Turtle Creek Valley, where 19,000 
CIO Westinghouse employes struck last 
winter, replaced four Democratic state 
assemblymen with four Republicans. 

Plainly, something had happened to 
the Pittsburgh area. It wasn’t noticeable 
so much in the Golden Triangle’s 
dimmed-out department stores, which 
Were ringing up a record year. Azen’s 
offered Persian lamb coats for teen- 
agers at the “pleasingly modest” price 
of $585 and Maxine’s sold sequinned 


know ‘Harry Sinclair once said he was 
acting the way he did because his lawyers 
told him to. He was reminded by Justice 
Hitz [late District Court justice] that 
the cemeteries are full of people who took 
doctors’ advice.” 

A picture of gloom throughout the pro- 
ceedings, Lewis lashed out with his cane 
at two photographers, damaging their 
cameras, when they attempted to take 
his picture. 

Round Three: Justice Goldsborough’s 
words made it apparent that, when the 
court reconvened on Friday, he would 
tule out Lewis’s motion for dismissal of 


the charge, The judge so acted. He said 


averaged about $55 for their work. Al- 
though not noted for frugality, most 
had put away several hundred dollars 
in War Bonds and savings accounts. 
This cushion began to disappear during 
last winter’s steel strike. Last spring’s 
coal shutdown, coming on top of in- 
creasing prices and no overtime, took 
the remainder. The result: Duquesne 
retail business was down 25 per cent, 
Carnegie 25 per cent, and Homestead 
20 per cent. 

‘What Can We Do?’ The story of 
a young slab worker named Joe Rodgers, 
working for Carnegie-IIllinois, teld why 
Homestead sales were off. Needing $50 


the Norris-La Guardia Act did not apply. 
He knew that, he said, because he had 
worked closely with La Guardia. His de- 
cision: the- government can enjoin a union 
to avert “a public calamity.” 

Goldsborough’s ruling gave Lewis little 
hope that he would be acquitted of con- 
tempt. But the trial dragged on. And even 
if Lewis were convicted and a conviction 
sustained, the problem of punishment 
remained to be settled. 

Publicly, the government had not speci- 
fied what punishment it wanted. Pri- 
vately, officials had said they didn’t want 
Goldsborough to send Lewis to jail. They 
preferred that he hit the UMW in the 


That’s Been the Cycle in Pittsburgh Throughout This Year 


a week to support his wife and two 
small sons, he had spent the last of his 
$700 savings during the spring coal 
strike. The four had then given up their 
six-room rented house, which they had 


hoped to buy, and moved in with Mrs. 
Rodgers’s parents in a four-room flat on 


a dead-end alley. 

Now, three days after the new coal 
walkout began, Joe was furloughed 
again. Giving up his hopes for much 
of a Christmas, he shrugged helplessly: 
“If the government can’t control John 
Lewis, what can we do about it?” But 
he felt no animosity toward the: men 
who dig coal: “I’ve been down in a 
mine and [ say they're entitled to $50 
a day if they can get it.” 

Up the steep hill in Homestead, Joe 
DAscenzo, a $50-a-week crane oper- 
ator, faced an almost equally bleak 
future. Layoffs had already cost him 
$350 and ended his dream of buying a 
car. The only thing that kept him from 
running into debt to support his wife 
and three children was that he owned 
his own house and rented out the top 
floor for $40 a month. “I don’t know 
who’s right in the coal strike,” he com- 
mented bitterly, “but there ought to be 
some other way of settling it. We're 
tired of strikes.” 

‘I Fervently Pray’: As if the Pitts- 
burgh area hadn’t enough worries, 
Mayor Lawrence had another of his 
own. Some 5,000 city employes were 
demanding wage hikes ranging from 
18% to 75 per cent. While the fires that 
powered Pittsburgh’s industry were be- 
ing banked, the city’s firemen, asking 
25 per cent raises, threatened the City 
Council: “If you don’t give the right . 
answer, we'll take other means.” 

But in adversity, Lawrence at 57 
found some reason last week to be 
thankful. Many a time he had cause to 
wonder why he ever wanted to be mayor 
of his city, but now his first hectic year 
was almost over. His spirits buoyed by 
a tie of violent red, yellow, and blue, 
he sighed: “I fervently pray the other 
three years won't be like the first—if 
I last.” 
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pocketbook by levying stiff, cumulative 
fines against the union’s $13,500,000 
treasury. Their theory: if Lewis saw his 
treasury fading away, he might be willing 
to settle with the soft-coal operators on 
reasonable terms. 


en 


PRESIDENT: Cold Turkey 

His plans laid, his orders issued, his 
forces deployed and in action, Harry S. 
Truman last week went into his command 
post and pulled the door shut after him. 
All week long, he had nothing to say pub-' 
licly about the coal crisis. He canceled his 
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weekly press conference. Press Secretary 
Charles Ross emphasized that the White 
House was taking no part in the reported 
meetings between mine operators and 
John L. Lewis. Discussion in Friday’s 
hour-long Cabinet session was described 
by Secretary of the Navy James Forrestal 
as “generalities and \bromides.” 

Publicly, the President devoted his at- 
tention to tidying up other loose erds. He 
breathed a little life into the nea.ly de- 
funct Wage Stabilization Board by ap- 
pointing John L. Lovett of Birmingham, 
Mich., and J. Copeland Gray of Ken- 
more, N. Y., to the two vacant posts of 
industry members. He appointed Capt. 
Clifford A. Swanson as the Navy’s sur- 
geon general (see page 62) and an- 
nounced his interim promotion, along 
with that of Presidential naval aide Capt. 
James H. Foskett, to rear admiral. He 
talked over the Army’s wishes for Philip- 
pine base sites with the Ambassador to the 
Philippines, Paul V. McNutt. He replaced 
Under Secretary of Commerce Alfred 
Schindler, resigned, with William Chap- 
man Foster, a “small businessman” who 
is president of the Pressed & Welded 
Steel Products Co. of Long Island City, 
N. Y.—and a Republican. 

Then, for Thanksgiving dinner, Mr. 
Truman jovially threw thoughts of diet 
and waistline to the winds. He dined on 
turkey, candied sweet potatoes, and 
pumpkin pie. His choice of the four 
turkeys sent him was an 18-pound bird 
bought with the nickels and dimes of 
Boston newsboys. His only disappoint- 
ment was that daughter Margaret had not 
come down from New York. 

The Shadow: But last week not even 
a man outwardly intent on tidying up 
or even on holiday cheer could avoid re- 
minders of John L. Lewis. The White 
House lights, inside and out, had been 
dimmed to the limits allowed by the 
Secret Service. Bulbs of reduced wattage 
made rooms and corridors shadowed and 
gloomy. Only for the diplomatic dinner 
on Tuesday night did the reception room 
retain the normal dazzle. 

Thanksgiving morning the President 
and Mrs. Truman slipped off to historic 
Christ Church in Alexandria, where they. 
worshipped in the pew once owned by 
George Washington, a vestryman. The 
President could not help but know that, 
only three blocks away, Lewis sulked in 
a white house of his own. 

Even his trip to see the Army-Nav 
game in Philadelphia recalled the coal 
impasse. Mr. Truman had to determine 
that the Pennsylvania Railroad could 
draw his private train with an electric 
locomotive, and that its electricity was 
generated by water power, not coal. 


Dinner for 90 


For one night last week, as John L. 


Lewis’s brownout cast the nation in 
shadows, the White House fairly glittered. 


On Nov. 26, Harry $. Truman lifted the 


Presidency’s wartime social blackout. It 














U. 8. Navy, International, Associated Press 
From queen to scrap: The U. S. S. Ok- 
lahoma in 1939; raised after Pearl Har- 
bor; patched but not worth the trouble 


was the first state dinner in seven years, 
the first since 1939 when Hitler put out 
the lights all over the world. 

Amid the brilliance—and the blare of 
the red-coated Marine Corps band—half 
of Washington’s top diplomats and their 
wives swept up the grand staircase into 
the gold-splashed East Room. There Mr. 
Truman, in white tie and tail, and Mrs. 
Truman, in a simple black velvet gown 
with a short train, shook hands with each 
guest in welcome. , 

In the dark, oak-paneled state dining 
room, the 90 guests ate with the gold 
service that dates back to President Mon- 
roe. The china, bordered in dark blue and 
traced with a design of golden roses, was 
orivinally ordered by President Wilson 
and later embellished with the family 
crest of Franklin D. Roosevelt (three 
feathers), The guests drank from crystal 
glasses of the Roosevelt regime. They 
had their choice of water, sherry with the 
celery soup, sauterne with the filet of sole, 
and champagne from the chicken through 
the ice cream. 

Selecting the guests was a delicate 
problem in protocol, for the Washincton 
diplomatic corps has grown too large to 
be entertained formally at one sitting. 
To have based the choice on conside-a- 
tions of politics or geography or diplo- 
matic eminence would inevitably have 
precipitated international rows, since dip- 
lomats are specialists in taking offense. 
The State Department therefore used 
what it calls the “1-3-5-7-9” system. All 
chiefs of missions were listed in terms of 
length of service in Washington, Am- 
bassador Carlos Martins of Brazil, the 
dean, being No. 1, and the odd numbers 
on the list were invited to open the diplo- 
matic season. One week later, the even 
numbers would have their night: 
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NAVY: Oklahoma’s End 


Although she looked every inch a 
queen, somehow she was always stubbing 
her toe like a scullery maid. The U.S.S. 
Oklahoma, 29,000 tons, never seemed to 
get her chance, From her launching in 
1914, when Oklahoma teetotalers wanted 
to use mineral water instead of cham- 
pagne, to her final disposal last week, 
her career was haunted by the ludicrous, 
the more painful because her mishaps 
were often tragic. 

Her commissioning as the largest war- 
ship afloat was delayed until May 1916 
by fire, which broke out not once but 
three times while she was outfitting in 
Philadelphia. The first American battle- 
ship to carry anti-aircraft guns, she had 

















_ still another fire while they were be- 


ing installed. 
The Oklahoma’s service in the first 
world war was creditable but fell short 


_ of being glorious. Her convoy duties 


never required firing a shot from any of 
her ten 14-inch rifles or her secondary 
5-inch guns, In 1924 she broke down just 
outside the Puget Sound Navy Yard and 
almost drifted helplessly on the rocks. 
She was rescued by workaday tugs. 

On Dec. 7, 1941, she was tied up in 
Battleship Row in Pearl Harbor. Hit by 
four torpedoes, she turned turtle before 
the war was eleven minutes old, trapping 
413 men inside her great bulk. Only 32 
were rescued. 

After months of effort, the Navy man- 
aged to right the ship in May 1943 and 
drydocked her for repairs. But after a 
careful look at her- rusting hull, her gap- 
ing holes, and her debris-filled compart- 
ments, the Navy decided it wasn’t worth 
the trouble to put her back together. It 
left her moored at Pear) Harbor. 

Last week the Navy put the old Okla- 
homa, stripped of mast, guns, and other 
topside equipment, on the auction block. 
The best offer, from the Moore Drvdock 
Co. of Oakland, Calif., was $46,127 for 
the hulk which had cost $72,000,000 to 
build and $7,000,000 to modernize. But 
even in death and dismemberment, the 
old Oklahoma was not spared one final 
humiliation, One company offered $10 
and enclosed a check for $2.50 as down 
payment. 


Admiral Santa 


To the Americans on Guam, it seemed 
simple enough. The children of Guam 
had had a pretty bleak time during the 
two and a half years of Japanese occupa- 
tion, and it would be nice to give them 
a real Christmas. Thomas E. Davis, an 
accountant in the Foreign Liquidation 
Commission on the island, knew a place 
in his home town of Roselle, N. J., where 
he could get plenty of toys. The Ameri- 


cans collected $500 from willing soldiers, 


sailors, and civilians, and sent the money 


off to Davis's wife. 
Mrs. Davis got the toys all right. But 


then ‘he comnlications set in. She dis- 
covered that commercial air freight from 
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Roselle to Guam would cost $1,213. A 
ship would be too slow. She wrote to the 
chief of the priority division of the for- 
eign service administration of the State 
Department for help. The chief of the 
priority division referred her letter to the 
acting chief of the transportation branch 
of the division of central service, who con- 
sulted the War Department. 

After a lapse of several days, the War 
Department advised the State Depart- 
ment that it could not certify this freight 
as being in the military interest. The act- 
ing chief of the: transportation branch 
decided he could not certify it as being 
in the national interest. All this added up 


to a snarl of red tape and no toys for. 


Guam’s children. 


Last week, when everything seemed — 


hopeless, things suddenly became simple 
again. Mrs. Davis wrote Rear Admiral 
John W. Reeve Jr., commander of the 
Naval Air Transport Service in San Fran- 
cisco. “Why, sure,” said the admiral. The 
United States Airlines, Inc., a private 
firm, volunteered to fly the toys without 
charge to the Pacific coast, whence 
NATS would fly them across the Pacific. 

What about getting State Department 
certification that such civilian freight 
was “in the national interest”? Admiral 
Reeve wouldn’t know. But he guaranteed 
that the toys would get to Guam by 
Christmas. 


oo 


CITIES: Dunkirk to Dunkerque 


In most respects, Dunkirk, N. Y., a 
steel and canning center of 21,000 on the 
southeastern shore of Lake Erie, is a 


typical American small town. Settled 
about 1805 by French voyageurs, it 
adopted its present name in 1809 when 
Elisha Jenkins, a New York merchant, 
noticed the resemblance of beach and 
townsite to the French port of Dun- 
kerque. But until recently, Dunkirk and 
Dunkerque knew almost no other kinship. 
Then,- the heroic evacuation of Dun- 
kerque in 1940, its subsequent trials un- 
der Nazi occupation, and its release by the 
Allies in 1945 won the sympathy of its 
sister city in New York. 

A novel plan for Dunkirk to express 
its sympathy in practical terms was pro- 
posed two months ago by a native son, 
Charles L. Todd, publicity director for 
American Aid to France, Inc. It was: 
Make a Thanksgiving Day gift of food, 
clothing, tools, and utensils to Dun- 
kerque, and simultaneously launch a 
national campaign to obtain $2,150,000 
in the United States for medical. and 
relief centers in France. 

The townsfolk of Dunkirk, mostly of 
Polish, Italian, and Irish stock, responded 
with typical enthusiasm. Gifts valued at 
$75,000 were sent to the local fire halls 
by service clubs, church groups, youth 
organizations, labor unions, industries, 
business firms, farmers, and other groups 
and individuals. They included clothing, 
canned food, tools, medical equipment, 
books, blankets, cosmetics, seeds, a team 


of horses, two goats, nine cows, two 


bulls, and a mule. Central Avenue was 
renamed “Rue Jean Bart” and Front 
Street, “Rue des Bains.” 

On Thanksgiving Day last week, the 
whole town turned out to climax weeks 
of feverish activity. In brilliant sunlight, 





thousands braved a chill wind off white- 
capped Lake Erie to greet visiting digni- 
taries: film stars Charles Boyer and 
Simone Simon, French Ambassador 
Henri Bonnet and Mme. Bonnet, French 
war veterans, and British and Canadian 
military and consular representatives. 

One Town’s One World: In the 
high-school auditorium, the townspeople 
watched nervously while their sons and 
daughters staged a pageant of Dun- 
kerque’s deprivations which brought 
most of the guests to tears. At Memorial 
Park, overlooking the harbor, veterans’ 
organizations unveiled a plaque to be 
shipped to France. From a plane, a 
wreath was dropped into the harbor to 
commemorate the dead of two world 
wars. 

Then Dunkirk folk lined the streets 
for their big moment. For more than 
an hour, bands, floats, and truckloads 
of gifts-to-Dunkerque were paraded 
through the town and past a reviewing 
stand on Main Street. There, Mayor 
Walter F. Murray, Boyer, and other 
guests took part in a radio broadcast 
carried by short wave to Dunkerque; 
where M. le Maire Robelet expressed his 
town’s gratitude. School children of Dun- 
kirk sang the “Marseillaise” and Dun- 
kerquie’s school choir sang “America the 


. Beautiful.” One girl outdid all autograph 


hunters by getting Boyer’s cigarette after 
he lit it. 

In the evening, about 1,000 crowded 
into Floral Hall for a banquet to com- 
plete the day. After a turkey-and-pump- 
kin-pie dinner, they heard Russell Dav- 
enport, manager of the 1940 Willkie 
campaign, describe their feat as “the 
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Keystone 


Oo-La-La: Meeting the Queen Elizabeth Nov. 27, photographers found Daisy 


Daix, French musical-comedy actress, willing, even eager, to cooperate. Perched on a 


rail, she waved, “Caught” tousled on her stateroom bed, she winked. A successful . 


_ career was predicted—if she could get off Ellis Island, where passport trouble took her. 
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greatest single contribution to a realiza- 
tion of the One World doctrine since 
Wendell Willkie took his round-the- 


world flight.” 


PROBES: Bundles From Adolf 
The big man talked pontifically, with 


a Harvard accent. No, he said, he didn’t 
know who the good fairy was. All 


Douglas MacCollum Stewart knew was 
that one morning in the summer of 1941 
he opened the door to his cottage at Lake 
Geneva, Wis., and there was $15,000 in 
cash, wrapped in brown paper, nestling 
on the porch, 

That fall, not long before Pearl Harbor, 
the good fairy came again. Lo, the same 
brown paper parcel. The same prize in- 
side—$15,000. 

Four times in 1943 and 1944, Stewart 





Associated Press 


Was Stewart's good fairy Strempel? 


Harris & Ewing 


told this story to the special Washington 
grand jury investigating Nazi propaganda 
in the United States. He was explaining 
the financing of his isolationist magazine, 
Scribner’s Commentator, and his equally 
isolationist weekly newspaper, The Lake 
Geneva Herald, which in their violence 
against interventionism at times seemed 
to veer toward support of the Axis. 

It was only when he found the second 
bundle, Stewart testified, that he started 
worrying. Afraid to put the money in the 
bank in Lake Geneva, the self-styled 
“Switzerland of America,” he went ta 
New York to deposit it there. He regis- 
tered at the Hotel Pennsylvania and 
spent the whole day in his room, think- 
ing. Sometime during the day he changed 
his mind and decided to return to Lake 
Geneva with the money that same night. 

All this was too much for the grand 
jury in 1944. Certain that Stewart had not 
told the unadulterated truth, it ruled him 
in contempt of court and sentenced him 
to 90 days in jail. 

Heil Good Fairy: Last week the 
Justice Department thought it knew the 
source of half of the mysterious $30,000. 
Its charge: no good fairy, but Baron 
Heribert von Strempel, first secretary of 
the German Embassy in Washington, 
had given Stewart the money. Stewart 
had indeed spent one dav at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, but not thinking. Strempel, 





said the department, had visited him in 
his room to hand over $15,000 “which the 
German Government had directed be 
paid to him to assist him in financing 
his publications.” 


In Washington at the Continental 


Hotel, ready to back the government’s | 


charges in court, was Strempel himself. 


Under guard at Fort Meade, Md, pre- 


sumably also prepared to testify for the 
government, was Hans Thomsen, former 


\Chargé d’Affaires of the Cerman Embassy 


in Washington and onetime Nazi pay-off 
man in the United States. 


After hearing the government’s 
charges, the District of Columbia Federal 


Grand Jury on Tuesday, Nov. 26 indicted 
Stewart on four counts of perjury, one for 
each time he had told his stery under 


oath. Stewart's alibi: The case was “clear- 
ly the result of political persecution”; his 
persecutors were “radical and Com- 


munijstic elements” which had infiltrated 
the government. 


The years of the war had been grim 
ones for Stewart. He had gone from one 
drab job to another, unable to hold any, 
he said, “because of persecution.” For a 


year he clerked at the La Salle Hotel in 
Chicago, leaving before the disastrous fire 


of June 0, At the La Salle, officials’ said 
the publisher, being “well-poised and 


well-educated,” was an ideal clerk. 


Definitions Division 


President Truman last week took a 


tentative step to sweep the-Federal pay- 
roll clean of “disloyal and subversive 


persons.” By Executive order, he estab- 
lished an interagency commission to de- 
termine by Feb. 1 what procedures and, 
if necessary, what laws are desirable to 
clear out the subversives. Not the least 
of the commission’s jobs will be that of 
setting up standards to determine just 
what disloyalty is. 

Unmoved by the President’s action, the 
eight-year-old House committee on un- 
American activities prepared to resume 
the chase under a new chairman. Rep. 
]. Parnell Thomas, New Jersey Repub- 
lican, who has served on the committee 
since it was organized, is 
scheduled to succeed Rep. 
John S. Wood, Georgia 
Democrat. 

Thomas promised his com- 
mittee next year would: (1) 
expose and ferret out Com- 
munists and their sympathiz- 
ers inthe Federal government; 
(2) “spotlight” the “sorry 
spectacle” of some labor un- 
ions “now being used as Mos- 
cow pawns for ambitious and 
unscrupulous leaders”; (3) 
discover “groups and move- 
ments” attempting to turn 
over to a foreign power the 
atomic bomb “know-how’; (4) 
give Communist influences in 
Hollywood “a good airing,” 
and (5) institute an educa- 
tional program. 


SERVICES: Grade-B Scandal 


Rigged up like the plot of a Grade-B 
movie, the gaudy tale of international 
black-market intrigue apparently lacked 
nothing to make it a Hollywood thriller, 
Its cast of male villians in four great 
cities—Berlin, Paris, Shanghai, and New 
York—was made up of four brothers 
named Warner: Lewis L., 23, ex-AAF 
lieutenant, now a meteorologist in Berlin; 


Oscar S., 29, ex-Navy lieutenant, an ex. 


porter-importer in Paris; Robert, 25, ex- 
Navy lieutenant, an UNRRA official in 


Shanghai, and Alfred, 27, Army veteran, 


costume-jewelry buyer in New York. 


When the thriller was first told by the 


‘Army’s Criminal Investigation Divi-ion 


last August, flaring headlines hinted at 


black-market millions made in diamonds, 
cigarettes, rugs, silks, penicillin, currency, 
perfumery, watches, and clothing. The 


brothers in Berlin, Paris, and Shanghai 
were promptly arrested. In Lewis’s lux- 
urious billet at Tempelhof Airdrome, the 


CID found hundreds of wrist watches, 
24 pairs of nylons, 70,000 Reichsmarks, 
camera equipment, United .States and 


British currency, and a file of tantalizing 
correspondence. 
Came the Dawn: The plot was 


spiced with apt quotations released by 
the CID. Robert once wrote: Oscar: 


“Never send me a cable through the 


Navy concerning business, even if it 
means making a million dollar profit, be- 


cause making a million dollars is not 
worth spending six months in jail.” Lewis 
wrote his family: “The CID is really 
cracking down... They are after the big- 
time operators only. That is why I wish to 
stay small.” Oscar admitted buying 200 
watches for 1,400 francs (about $12 
each), which Lewis sold for 1,500 marks 
($150) each. After Lewis was arrested, 
he slipped away and warned his family 
by cable: “The jig is up.” 

What the 6-foot-4-inch, bespectacled 
Lewis was quoted as telling the CID in 
Berlin was made-to-order for a movie 
sound track: “I was only in it on a small 
scale. My family will have a worse time 
clearing themselves than I will . . . It was 
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Rep. Thomas would do his own ferreting 
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all Oscar’s fault. It was his idea from the 
beginning . . . If I'm guilty, then every 
American in Berlin is guilty. The only dif- 
ference is that the other guys didn’t get 
caught.” ; 

Just when the script seemed to be pro- 
gres:ing smoothly, it hit snags. The fa- 
ther of the four boys, David L. Warner, 


4 stocky Russian-born rug importer in 


New York City, professed complete ig- 
norance of the case, So did his son Al- 


fred. When no definite action was an- 
nounced concerning Robert in Shanghai, 


it looked as if the CLD was running in- 


to plot trouble. 
Last week, despite these snags, the 


CID finally finished up its thriller-diller 


as best it could. An Army court in Berlin 
convicted Lewis of illegal dealings and 


fned him $2,500. A French court had al- 


ready perfunctorily fined Oscar $700 in 


Paris, It was a Grade-B finale to a Grade- _ 


B plot. 
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LABOR: Rebellion at Allis 
Even the Communists who delight in 


hamstringing American industrial pro- 
duction were having more and more 


‘trouble Keeping up a strike that had 


already lasted 32 weeks in West Allis, 


a Milwaukee suburb. Local merchants, 


fvuring the $23,600,000 in lost wages 


that would normally have entered their 
tills, were fed up. The struck Allis- 


Chalmers Co., sensing the public's grow- 
ing support, was more determined than 
ever not to yield -in its flat refusal to 
arbitrate wage, union-shop, and griev- 
ance-procedure differences with the un- 
ion. Thousands of the 12,000 members 


of Local 248 of the CIO United Auto 


Workers, broke and discouraged, were 
revolting against the iron rule of their 
Communist and fellow-traveling leaders 
(Newsweek, Nov. 11). 

Last week Robert Buse, Local 248 
president and signer of the Communist 


petitions for governor last fall, took des- 


perate measures. He appealed for sup- 
port from CIO President Philip Murray, 
who ordered all CIO Wisconsin locals to 
help “financially and on the picket line.” 
Loyally, the CIO leaders in the Mil- 
waukee area, themselves dominated by 
Local 248’s left-wingers, planned a mass- 
picketing demonstration for Monday, 
Nov. 25. 

The day began with deceptive calm. 
No more than the usual 150 pickets 
patrolled the gates. But about noon a 
car drove around the plant, spewing out 
bushel-baskets of stones of good throw- 
ing size. Early in the afternoon imported 
nickets began to arrive-UAW men from 
the Seaman Body Plant, steel and brew- 
ery workers, and others, until there were 
4,000 milling around the fence, a chip 
on every shoulder. 

For more than an hour pickets and 
the 850 specially deputized police offi- 
cers circled each other warily. Then a 
picket started throwing the: stones at 
night-shift workers trying to enter the 
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No holds barred: West Allis police give an Allis-Chalmers picket the bum’s rush 


plant. An officer arrested him. Like a 


Well-drilled team, 100 pickets charged, 


mobbing the policeman and freeing their 
comrade. Police tried to open a lane to 


permit foundry workers to leave, It 


turned into a free-for-all. By the time 
darkness finally dispersed the crowd, six- 


teen had been arrested, five policemen 
and one striker had been hurt, and count- 
less noses had been bloodied and shins 
bruised. 

Undismayed by the demonstration, the 
company took the strategic offensive and 
planned to keep it. On Monday it noti- 
fied Joseph Dombek, the union’s fellow- 
traveling vice president, that he would 
be discharged within 48 hours unless he 
retracted his published statement that 
Allis-Chalmers was employing “armed 
thugs as strike breakers.” Dombek did 
not retract. 

On Wednesday, the company followed 
up with. a similar notice to President 
Buse himself, who had been reported as 
stating-that the company had employed 
“a strike-breaking army of goons and 
imported scabs.” 

Worse still, the union members re- 


-belling against their leaders were now 


openly defiant. Claiming 3,000 support- 
ers, they announced they would appeal 
to the UAW itself for removal of Local 
248’s officials, and, if that failed, to the 
Wisconsin Employment Relations Board 
for a new bargaining election. The com- 
pany, counting the 3,000 production 
workers who had defied threats hurled 
at their heads and rocks and red paint 
hurled at their homes to return to work 
in the last few weeks, stood pat. 


PEOPLE: No Firemen Answered 
For 21-month-old Mary Ann Wilbur, 


anschluss, American style, had no mean- 
ing. After all, Mary Ann hadn't even been 
born when the city of Terre Haute, Ind., 
had tried to annex Highland, a suburban 
community of 2,000 persons, in Novem- 
ber 1943. Highland citizens had balked. 
After two years of wrangling, the Terre 
Haute board of public works and safety 
had issued an edict: After May 1, 1946, 
it would not provide fire protection for 
Highlanders except for those who signed 
petitions favoring annexation, 

Early in the afternoon of Saturday, 
Nov. 9, as Mary Ann lay asleep in her 
crib, the Wilbur house caught fire. Ten 
blocks away firemen, carrying out strict 
orders, examined their Highland chart 
to determine if William Wilbur, 36-year- 
old bell hop, had been a petitioner for 
anschluss. He hadn’t. Result: Not a fire 
truck moved. Wilbur managed to save 
himself and one child (his wife and a 
third child were away), but tiny Mary 
Ann was burned to death. 

Last week conscience-stricken Terre 
Haute citizens made what amends they 
could for their city’s blunder. As Wilbur, 
still suffering from burns, watched from 
the window of the abandoned service 
station where he and his family have been 
living since the fire, 80 volunteer carpen- 
ters pitched into a pile of lumber and 
building materials donated by contractors. 
By nightfall his new house was almost 
completed. Neighbors gave him $1,000 
for furniture and clothing. No one could 
compensate for the loss of Mary Ann. 
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Occupation Blues 

Army brass, long swamped by a sea of 
GI gripes, last week found that the 
troubled. waters were receding. The evi- 
dence, in the visual form of charts and 
graphs prepared by the Office of the In- 
spector General, disclosed that com- 
plaints-have sloughed off by 75 per cent 
since last winter. The official explanation: 


65 per cent of the Army is now volunteer. 


But in their delight, the brass dis- 


covered a bit of discontent. While admit- 
ting that volunteers gripe less than 
draftees, the generals nevertheless pre- 
pared to ask the new Congress for draft 
extension or universal military training. 
Volunteers alone, they said, could not fill 
the ranks for occupation tasks. 

Though the gripes are no longer so 
numerous, they are still sufficient to keep 
the Inspector General’s office, headed by 


a husky Burma veteran, Lt, Gen. Dan I. 
Sultan, busy. Last week’s batch contained 
enough material to fill scores of love- 
lon columns. One soldier in Japan 


begged Sultan to find out how his wife 


was using her allotment. A GI wife 
in Sapulpa, Okla., wanted to know if 
“you can tell me what my Henry is 
up to in Munich.” A corporal in Texas 
wrote: “Please find out if my wife has 
another husband besides me.” 

Each mailbag contains a good supply 
of the standard Army. complaints about 
food. “Lamb in any form makes me sick,” 
wrote one private. “When we had it for 
supper last night I fed it to the cat and 
the lieutenant bawled me out, Can you 
help?” And a father of two soldiers 
charged: “My boys say all they get 
for lunch is a piece of meat the size 
of a dollar. Please try to straighten this 
out. I am a plain citizen, but 1 am pay- 
ing the bills, remember.” 
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Some, such as a sergeant in Germany, 
cover a lot of ground. “I am tired of hav- 
ing spinach so much,” he wrote. “I don’t 
like working eleven hours a day. My uni- 
form doesn't fit and my socks have holes 
in them. My commanding officer is no 
damn good and should be investigated. 
P.S. This is my first letter.” 

Complaints from Wacs remain pecul- 
iarly feminine. Their biggest gripe, the 
Army laundry’s refusal to do their under- 
wear, was not alleviated by giving them 
special laundry basins. But complaints 
about partitionless showers were quickly 
solved with shipments of shower curtains. 

Fashions in complaints differ sharply 
with the commands. Men in the United 
States complain more about promotions 
and leaves than those overseas. The lat- 
ter, however, are more vocal about hous- 
ing for dependents. One GI, writing 
that he had furniture for five rooms, 
wanted to know why he couldn’t have 
a five-room house. A soldier’s wife, ob- 
jecting to her small apartment in Japan, 
argued that she was expecting triplets, 
Her protest was disapproved when she 
gave birth to the usual one instead of 
the anticipated three, 

Whatever the gripe, the Inspector Gen- 
eral’s office has provided machinery to 
give the GI a chance to voice it. In ad- 
dition to correspondence “through chan- 
nels,” he is given recourse to the “com- 
plaint hour.” By Army regulation, a 
soldier may speak in confidence with a 
traveling investigator for the Inspector 
General at least once a month. Every 
complaint or request for information is 


checked and the results given the com- 


plainer. Inspectors average 5 to 25 gripes 
in an afternoon. 


The service is not all one way. One unit 
commander, tired of serving as a butt of 
his men’s gripes, recently walked into 

a “complaint hour” 
to charge that the 
grievances against 
him were unjust. An 
investigation proved 
that the commander 
was right. 


os 


The Transient 


Sen. Kingsley A. 
Taft of Ohio has 


aroused the curiosity 
of a lot of people 
who wondered, why 


he campaigned for a 
United States Senate 
term that had only 
59 days to run. Not 
all the inquiries are 
polite; some go so 
far as to imply that 
he is a “squatter” in 
the halls of Congress. 

A far more tract- 


by James Cutter able man than his 


Acme 
Burton gives short-termer Taft advice 


distant cousin, Sen. Robert A. Taft, the 
43-year-old Cleveland attorney says he 
won't dignify the charges by losing his 
temper. When he filed for nomination 
last February for the unexpired term of 
Supreme Court Justice Harold H. Burton, 
he thought that he would get a chance to 
legislate if elected. But whether or not 
Congress was in session, he believed that 
Ohio deserved to have full representa- 


tion in Washington. 
Sen. James Huffman, who had been ap- 
pointed to succeed Burton, could not 


serve beyond Nov, 5, 1946, the termina- 
tion date of his appointment, And ex- 
Gov, John W. Bricker’s six-year term does 
not begin until Jan. 3, 1947. So, Kingsley 


Taft made a perfunctory campaign that 
cost $500 and was elected to the “short 
term.” 

Unless President Truman calls Con- 
gress into special session—an event that 
seems increasingly remote—Taft will end 
his Senatorial career without having in- 
troduced a bill or cast a vote. “I’m a sort 
of lame duck,” he says, “only I’ve been 


elected instead of defeated at the polls.” 
On the chance that Congress might be 
called upon to act in an emergency, he 


has boned up on labor legislation and 
has even drafted a bill which would 


outlaw what he terms “monopolistic 
strikes designed to use injury to the 
public as a weapon.” 

In addition, he has been doing his duty 
toward his constituents by helping them 
with chores ranging from passport appli- 
cations to tracking down the latest gov- 
ernment directive. With a staff of three, 
smallest of any senator, Taft works in a 
three-room capital suite that possesses a 
transient air. He has made no effort to 
furnish it beyond the desks and chairs 
supplied by the Senate. 

Taft has not yet walked the spiral 
staircase to the Capitol dome, or ridden 
the elevator to the top of the Washington 
Monument. Although the White House 
is open again to tourists, he has yet 
to see its inside. And unless his four 
sons prod him sharply, Taft says, he 
will go home without having accom- 
plished any of these “musts.” 

Still insisting that he acted in good 
faith when he ran for the job, Taft ad- 
mitted last week that the law should be 
changed to provide a better way of filling 


vacant Senate seats. “The job is illogical, 
he said, “and should be abolished.” 





Once again it’s time to make a bowl of 


Merry Christmas! 


The ingredients: Here’s all you need 

for the finest “Bowl of Merry 
Christmas” ever made—a glorious 
Four Roses Eggnog: 


Six egus... 84 cup sugar... 1 
pint cream... 1 pint milk...1 02. 
Jamaica Rum ...1 pint Four Roses. 


The procedure: Beat separately 
yolks and whites of eggs. Add 14 
cup sugar to yolks while beating. 
Add %4 cup sugar to whites after 
they have been beaten very stiff. 
Mix egg whites with yolks. Stir in 


cream and milk. Add the pint of 
Four Roses and the rum. Stir thor- 
oughly. Serve very cold, with grated 


nutmeg. 
The delightful result: A bowlful (five 


pints) of the fluffiest, grandest Egg- 


nog ever ladled into a cup...thanks 
to the magnificent flavor of that 
matchless whiskey—Four Roses. 


Fine Blended Whiskey—95.5 proof, 


more old, 60% grain neutral spirits. 


FOUR 
ROSES 


AMERICA'S MOST 
FAMOUS BOUQUET 


40% straight whiskies 5 years or Frankfort Distillers Corporation, 


New York City 











This is it— And with it you can have a Convertible Bed—a 
full-size double bed—that fits right into the back 
seat. And a Weather-Eye Conditioned Air System 

that lets you keep windows closed to dust, and 

The new Nash ‘‘600.’’ chilly drafts, yet supplies you with fresh filtered 

air as warm as is desired. 


The car that changed a nation’s idea of what an 
automobile could be or do— 


Built a different way—on the same engineering 
principle that freed airliners and streamliners of Yes—some day all cars may offer these new-day 


wasteful weight—that made them lighter, safer, features. But today they are built into this beauti- 
more economical to operate. ful Nash ‘‘600.”’ 


With these amazing results— You should see the new Nash ‘‘600,’’ or the 


This big new Nash will take you 25 to 30 miles Nash Ambassador before you make up your mind 
on a gallon of gasoline—at moderate highway about any car. And rest assured that on delivery 
speed. 500 to 600 miles on a tankful! we will do our level best. We are trying to catch 
. : : up with the biggest demand in history, but there 
Having a one-piece body and frame—a single tte tile, Sead iat a 
welded unit of strong steel girders—there are no will be delay. So whether you are waiting, 


bolts to squeak, no separate parts to rattle. ordering—please be patient with your Nash 


; : dealer. You’ll be glad you waited. 
You have a lower center of gravity—better road: 
ability—and steering as easy as you would ever Hash. Molar. 


want. 

' _— Division of Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 
You have full, soft coil springing on all four 
wheels for a ride that is miraculously smoother, 


and free of vibration. 
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Ir Molotoff is not sincere in his 
disarmament proposals, he ought to be. 
Technologically, the Soviet Union can- 
not yet match the Western democ- 
racies, especially the United States. 

The Soviet Union has no navy to 
speak of, except a submarine force 
which it is modernizing with the aid 
of German contrivances and: 
technicians. It has no long- 
range air force. It has no 
atom bombs. It probably is 
unable to compete with us 
in chemical warfare. While 
little or nothing is known 
about Soviet developments 
in bacteriological warfare, it 
is a fair presumption that 
they have not yet gone as 


far, for either offensive or 


defensive purposes, as ours. 
Soviet military strength lies chiefly 
in the Red Army. And even on the 


ground, Soviet weapons and equip- 
ment are, in some lines, less elaborate 
and advanced than ours. 


To try to get the advanced weapons, 
in which the United States is decidedly 
superior, abolished or curtailed is a 
natural and legitimate goal of Soviet 
policy. This is especially true of the 
long-range air and sea instruments by 
which we can exert an influence on 
the continents of Europe and Asia 
and elsewhere at great distances from 


our shores. 














In working toward this goal, the 
Russians are employing the familiar 


arguments about weapons of mass de- 
struction. These arguments have merit. 


But they have to be balanced against 


other considerations. 
The Russians already have discov- 


ered that most of the other nations of 
the world are unwilling to see «the. 


United States give up atom bombs 


until appropriate international safe- 
guards are established. Molotoff there- 


fore has come forward with two con- 
cessions or inducements. One is accept- 
ance, in principle, of international in- 
spection to assure that agreements to 
abolish or limit armaments are carried 
out, The other is to reduce the size of 
the Red Army. 

If the Red Army were cut to a few 
hundred thousand men, the great Rus- 
sian reserves in manpower would re- 
main. Most of these men are already 
trained soldiers. Even those who are 
not trained could quickly be equipped 
with guns and taught to use them. 

e advanced weapons of the West 
—especially the naval and long-range 
tee ee 



































Red Lights on Disarmament 
by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


air weapons—cannot be made quickly. 
And their use requires prolonged 
training. 

As Walter Lippmann has pointed 
out, Molotoff is proposing to trade de- 
mobilization for disarmament. The 
United States and Britain would then 
lose the power to intervene effectively 
across the seas and skies. 
The Soviet Union would be 
left free to take military 
control of Europe, Asia, and 
the Middle East. 

It follows that the West- 
ern democracies should be 
wary of going too far toward 
disarmament until satisfac- 
tory political settlements 
have been reached and the 
Soviet Government has giv- 
en evidence that it can be 
relied upon to live up to its’ prom- 
ises. But we have already offered 


to give up our atomic weapons, with- 
out asking the Russians to make any 
reduction whatsoever in their own 


armaments. We ask only that they, and 
others, accept effective international 
control on the production of atomic 
energy. 

We should not let the fear of being 
outmaneuvered at some point prevent 


us from trying to work out with the 
Russians practical steps for limiting 
armaments, A limit on the number of 
men the Russians keep under arms at 


any one time might not amount to 
much in itself, But the abolition of 


military conscription in Russia would 
be worth a substantial concession from 


the nations of the West, 


The veto, on which the Russians still 
insist, could be used to block the opera- 


tions Of international inspection agen- 


cies. But this need not prevent earnest 
exploration of arms reductions by 


agreement, At best, progress must be 
piecemeal. A step forward here and 
there would help to create the confi- 


dence to take another step. Moreover, 
international agencies of control and 
inspection would tend to break down 
the barriers between Russia and the 
West and build up the United Nations 


and the whole concept of ‘collective 
security. 





The danger of being outnegotiated 
by the Russians should not be serious 
so long as we remember to keep our 
bargaining power in hand. The dan- 
ger to be on our guard against is that 
we will go ahead voluntarily with our 
own disarmament in advance of inter- 
national agreements, 
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*Tests show that the visa Rocket will write 
for15 years without refilling for the average user. 
SERVICE AGREEMENT 
If your Reynolds Rocket runs dry at any time 
within six years from date of purchase, it will be 
refilled without charge. Thereafter, refilling will 
cost 50c. If the Reynolds Rocket fails to write for 
any reason other than exhaustion of ink supply, 
return to factory with 50c, and it will be repaired 
or replaced at our option. This covers sales to 
ultimate consumer in Continental U.S.A. only. 
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| Th ONLY National Poictnoee Daily 
‘THE WALL-STREET JOURNAL « 


M2 than ever today, executives demand 


complete, accurate, timely business news 
and interpretation. The Wall Street Journal 
alone of all business publications meets this 
urgent need of key executives for the daily re- 


porting of all the developments upon which 


they base their-decisions. 
Emphatic proof: a circulation increase .. . 
with absolutely no special incentive stimula- 


tion .. . of 178% in the past six years, plus 
_the highest known subscription renewal rate 


of any horizontal publication! 


Isn't it logical that advertising to industry 


and business has its greatest opportunity for 
impression when displayed against authorita- 


tive news columns and read by executives in 


their offices at the point of sale? 


It is this compelling force which gives ad- 


vertisers in The Wall Street Journal the surest 
contact with decision makers everywhere. 


These are the reasons why it is the consistent 


choice of advertisers and why— 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL BRINGS YOU BUSINESS. 


to ae 


a 


Wall Street Journal subscribers hold key positions in every type of business activity. 


Vice President, 


in. charge of Engineering, 
A. T. COLWELL, 
Thompson Products, Inc. 


". The Wall Street Journal so 


often forecasts important trends 
in our business that I find it ‘must” 


reading everyday.” 


‘President, 
DON G. MITCHELL, 


Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 


“ee We look to The Wall Street 


Journal to keep us completely in« 
formed daily of the changes afs 
fecting the business world.” 


Dwector of Purchases, 
F. E. HAKER, 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co, 


General Passenger Traffic Mor. 
F. H. BAIRD, 


New York Central Railroad 


ns The Wall Street Journat 
&ives us all the business and in- 


dustrial news of the United States. 


In short, it’s our listening post.’” 


“. 2. The Wall Street Journal's 
financial news means less to me 


than the accuracy and thorough 


mess of its business news.”” 





‘ 2 N Since 19401 
ie a Sal 30005 |——_— 1942 | 1943719441945 7194@ 
| too, would like to save my time and, yet be better Informed, is 


Please send The Wall Street Journal to me. 





RATES: One year, $18; 6 months, $9.50; 3 months, $5. 
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DIPLOMACY: Eyes on the East 


Far, far behind the iron curtain, a shift 
seemed to have been made in the tactics— 


if not the strategy—of Russian foreign 


policy. Perhaps the orders came from 
Sochi, the Caucasian resort where Gen- 
eralissimo Stalin has been conferring with 


the Politburo (Newsweek, Dec. 2). The 
result: (1) At the United Nations Assem- 
bly last week the Russians made concilia- 
tory, albeit largely meaningless, gestures 


toward disarmament and atomic control: 
(2) in New York Foreign Minister Molo- 


toff yielded with unaccustomed grace on 


a number of vital points before the For- 
eign Ministers Conference, and (3) the 


Soviet Army carried out a_ large-scale 
movement of troops from its zone of Ger- 


many on the way to be demobilized, 
The sweet, silent thoughts of the dip- 


lomats on these developments brought 
them remembrance of things past—most- 


ly unpleasant, For the Soviets had been 


conciliatory before and yielded before, 
only to become doubly intransigent and 


aggressive in other ways and on other 


points. Molotoff soothing syrup recalled 
only the Molotoff cocktail. With this back- 
ground, a, likely diplomat’s-eye view of 


the latest Russian moves might have been 
that the Soviet Union was merely cutting 


its losses in Europe and abandoning pol- 
icies that looked unworkable. 


This interpretation especially applied 


to Germany, where the Russians had 
failed to attain either their political or 
economic objectives. But—as the tension 


in Europe relaxed, danger signals began 


to flash in the Middle and Far East: 
@ Iran hovered on the brink of -civil war 


between the central government and the 
Soviet-backed province of Azerbaijan. 
@ Chinese Communists gave signs of 


shifting their main strength into Northern 


Manchuria, where the Red Army covers 
their rear. The Russians complained they 


had been obliged to withdraw their rail- 


way workers from the Mukden area be- 
cause of conditions created by Chinese 


Nationalists—a small thing but typical of 
Warnings that often precede Soviet action. 


@ The Japanese were concerned because’ 


they discovered that the Russians were 
iW te « 

Inspiring a movement among young 
rightists”—aristocrats and such—to make 
demands for Japanese “independence,” 


Starting with certain actions that might 


seem harmless, but with the goal of 
hastening the end of the occupation. 


This possible shift of Russian interest 
from Europe to the Middle and Far East 
coincided with a series of crises faced by 
the British in just those regions. In India, 
in Palestine, in Egypt, and in Iran events 
now conspired to put British resources of 
both diplomacy and armed power to pos- 


sibly their most severe tests since the 


Sake ee 3 y 
Boy 
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MacArthur (here seen at a Soviet re- 
ception! ts “halding down” the Russians 


end of the war (see pages 38 and 39). 
The extent to which the white man’s 


burden has grown too heavy for the Brit- 
ish was illustrated by a behind-the-scenes 


development that has already caused con- 
sternation in Washington. Although Lon- 


don may deny it publicly, the British have 
secretly informed: the United States that 


they will be obliged to withdraw the 


United Kingdom brigade now participat- 
ing in the occupation of Japan because 


of the empire’s “commitments elsewhere.” 


How long the British would also be 


able to maintain in their occupation area 
the Indian brigade and Indian cavalry 


regiment now stationed there becomes 


problematical, inasmuch as the Indian 
-Army is scheduled to pass out of British 


control, That would leave only the Aus- 


tralian and New Zealand brigades as Brit- 
ish occupation forces in Japan. Because 


Britain originally insisted on participatin 

in the occupation, even the withdrawa 
of the U. K. brigade will constitute a po- 
- litical retreat of some magnitude. 


~—S 


JAPAN; MacArthur Magic 


“He has done a marvelous job .. . 
Nevertheless, he is a prima donna (I 


have known him for 80 years) and when 
you send out there for [occupation] costs, 





he is liable to fly the coop and raise a lot 
o. & 
of sin.” Thus Secretary of State Byrnes 


evaluated the achievements in Japan of 
General of the Army MacArthur. 


The remarks appeared in the transcript 


of an executive session of the Senate War 
Investigating Committee, made _ public 
last week (see page 40). Comparing the 
occupation of Japan and Germany, Byrnes 
told the senators: “If ever we have done 
anything good, we have been able to keep 
Mr. Molotoff busy over here so that in the 
Pacific, where we are in control, we have 


been able to go ahead in an orderly way 


and without interfer€nce from  any- 
body . . 


“Of course, MacArthur has_ been 


blessed of men because he hasn’t had 
anybody even thinking about him, and 
you don’t see Japan in the headlines. He 
has been able to go ahead and deal with 


an existing government, whereas in Ger- 
many there is no government . . . He has 
a Russian there [Lt. Gen. Kuzma Derev- 


yanko in the Allied Council] but he can 
put his finger on him.” 


When a senator mentioned 500 Rus- 
sian agents in the Soviet Embassy in 


Tokyo, Byrnes exulted: “You can’t stop 


them in Europe, but . . . [MacArthur] 
does not permit them to function. He is 
holding them down.” 


eo 


EGYPT: It’s Friendship 


“ 9 ' ) 

This is a fine atmosphere in which to 
complete a treaty of friendship with 
Britain.” 


The atmosphere of which an Egyptian 
deputy thus spoke last week was filled 


with bullets, clubs, flying stones, hand - 
grenades, acid bombs, smoke from burn- 


ing trees and overturned tramecars, and 
water from squirting fire hoses. For five 
days, rioters kept Cairo in turmoil. They 
were led by a minority of rabid national- 


ists among university students and, ac- 


cording to official accounts, by “members 


of the Mustim Brotherhood, supported by 


riff-raff.” The toll of casualties; Three 
dead, 129 injured. 
Amidst the disturbances, Premier Is- 


mail Sidky Pasha and his Foreign Min- 


ister, Ibrahim Abdul Hady Pasha, went 


before the heavily guarded Chamber of 
Deputies to explain and defend the docu- 


ment that inspired Egypt's troubles—the 


draft treaty Sidky had negotiated with 
Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin. After 


three and a half hours of secret debate, 
Sidky won from the Chamber a 159-0 


vote of confidence, empowering him to 
enter final negotiations. 


But 50 of his opponents had stayed 
away from the session and 52 more had 
walked out before debate began. None 


bf them, nor their supporters in the 
streets, would willingly accept a treaty in 
which they found three major faults: 


(1) British evacuation of Egypt (already 


well under way and scheduled for com- 
pletion in September 1949) would take 


too long; (2) the terms of future Anglo- 


Egyptian cooperation might expose Egypt 
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to reoccupation; (3) the Sudan would not 
come under outright Egyptian rule. 

The point that rankled most with the 
Egyptians was the Sudan. But that was 
also the point on which, for reasons of 
both prestige and strategy, the British 
found it hardest to yield. 

Sixty years ago, the Sudanese fought 
under the Mahdi Mohammed Ahmed to 
throw the Egyptians out of the Sudan. 
Now, the Sudanese feared, if the two 
countries were reunited, Egypt would 
retard Sudanese development in favor of 
its own interests and might flood the 
country with large-scale Egyptian immi- 
gration. Furthermore, the Sudanese 
shared the opinion of the rest of the 
world that Egyptian politicians were 
hopelessly corrupt. “By contrast, the 
Sudan has been Britain’s model colony, 
run by an efficient and_ incorruptible 
civil service. The British have aimed at 
full independence for the Sudan; per- 
haps within ten years. 

The Black Knight: The effective, if 
unofficial, leader of the pro-British school 
in the Sudan is Sir Abdul Rahman el 
Mahdi Pasha, a son of the rampaging 
Mahdi of the 1880s. (Kitchener defeated 
the Mahdi’s fanatical followers at the bat- 
tle of Omdurman in 1898.) Ostensibly 
only a religious leader, the new Mahdi 
heads about two-thirds of the Sudan’s 
4,500,000 Moslems. But he also wields 


political influence through his “support” 


of the United Independence Front—a : 


loose grouping of several independence 
parties—and of the Umma party of Su- 
danese nationalists. 





One of the wealthiest cotton growers 
in the Sudan, the Mahdi lives sumptu- 
ously in Khartoum on the fruits of his 
5,000 acres and seven irrigation projects. 
His reputation among fellow Moslems 
is enhanced both by the fact that his 
large family includes five sons and by 
his generous contributions to the poor 
and to schemes for native development. 
He manages his own estates and rides 
some of the best horses in the Sudan, 
from his own stables. 

But last week the 6-foot-3-inch Mahdi 
—once knighted by the British for his 
cooperation—flew to London to tell Prime 
Minister Attlee that there must be a 
limit to concessions to the hated Egyp- 
tians. Munching* sweetmeats flown from 
sunny Khartoum, he complained of Lon- 
don in November: “What a month to 
choose!” 


INDIA: Problem in Prestige 


Crowds of Indians gathered to watch a 
plane take off from Karachi, near the 
Baluchistan border, on the morning of 
Dec. 1. It carried the Viceroy, Lord 
Wavell, and four Indian Government and 
political leaders toward London. There a 
short, dowdy man they all knew well 
waited to greet them: Lord Pethick- 
Lawrence, Secretary of State for India. 
He and the visitors had four days this 


week in which to reset the faltering 
course of Indian independence. 

The Moslem League's boycott of the 
Constituent Assembly, scheduled to 
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Kitchener broke the power of the Mahdi’s followers at Omdurman in 1898; the present Mahdi supports the British 


meet on Dec. 9 (NEWSWEEK, Dec. 2), 
had precipitated the crisis. The League’s 
action threatened to scrap the only plan 
the British could offer for the dominion’s 
freedom: the White Paper of May 16. 

Friction between League and Con- 
gress members of the interim govern- 
ment, and communal clashes in which 
7,000 have died already, brought the 
danger of civil war to 400,000,000 peo- 
ple. At stake also were the Labor govern- 
ment’s already damaged prestige in han- 
dling a difficult problem of colonial liqui- 
dation, and the future friendship of stra- 
tegic India for Britain. 

Hence the British Government took 
what one observer called a “desperate 
move.” It recalled Lord Wavell for talks 
and asked him to bring along two Con- 
gress and two League representatives, 
and a Sikh. Mohammed Ali Jinnah, 
the League president, accepted imme- 
diately. Pandit Nehru, Congress vice 
president of the interim government, 
refused to attend until a fellow Socialist, 
Prime Minister Attlee, appealed to him 
personally. Another Congress leader, 
Home Minister Sardar Patel, who op- 
poses any concessions to the Moslems, 
declined entirely. 

The British do not intend to reopen 


discussion of the White Paper. They will, 


however, try to convince Jinnah to take 
part in the Assembly and to win reas- 
surances for the Moslems that, Nehru’s 


party will abide by all the White Paper's 
provisions. 

The most contentious of these pro- 
vided for separate groupings of Moslem 
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provinces, special voting safeguards for 
minorities, and the privilege of withdraw- 
ing from an established grouping after a 
general election. The League saw in the 
clauses its road to Pakistan, a separate 
Moslem state; the Congress saw in them 
a chance to achieve a strong, united 
India. 


Po 


PALESTINE: Defiance 


For three weeks, a rickety old ship 
called the Hameri Haivri (Jewish Resist- 
ance) sailed from somewhere—possibly 
Italy or France—toward Palestine. At the 
masthead she carried the blue-and-white 
flag of Zionism. And in her crowded, stink- 
ing holds she bore 3,854 Jewish refugees, 
the largest batch of illegal immigrants 
ever to try to reach the Promised Land. 

Two prowling British destroyers picked 
up the Hameri Haivri at sea and ordered 
her to put into Cyprus, where her pas- 
sengers would be held in the Famagusta 
internment camp. Defiantly, the refugee 
vessel plowed ahead to Haifa, displaying 
a placard which read: “Warning! For 
each Jew murdered or wounded on board 
this ship, you will pay with British blood.” 

There, on Nov. 26, the stubborn vessel 
found the expected reception—Tommies 
of the Royal Artillery and the Grenadier 
Guards waiting on the docks to transfer 
the human cargo to British transports for 


shipment to Cyprus. The soldiers mounted 
the gangplank to round up their charges. 
Suddenly a lethal shower poured over 


‘them. Heavy tin cans of UNRRA food, 


strands of wire rope, and bits of angle 
iron and railings torn from the Hameri 
Haivri forced them to the pier. Four times 
the Tommies charged before getting 
aboard the embattled ship. By the time 
they put the hysterical refugees aboard 
the waiting transports, one Tommy and 
two Jews had been fatally injured and 
many more wounded. 

Unholy Land: Ahead of the sad- 
dened immigrants in Cyprus loomed con- 
ditions little better than those of the DP 
camps and death-ridden ghettos they had 
left behind in Europe. For their 7,000 
predecessors at Famagusta, probably in 
protest at their internment, had turned 
the camp into a shambles. The London 
Times last week described it: 

“Most immigrants are healthy young 
adults, but surly and uncooperative. 
Every effort to gain their cooperation in 
running the camp and making the best of 
existing conditions has failed . . . The 


dirt, flies, and refuse beggar description 


+. This utter failure to observe hygiene 
and to help to keep the camp even reason- 
ably sanitary, the stubborn refusal to use 
a central and supervisable cookhouse, the 
wanton destruction of washhouses and 
latrines, and the consequent fouling of 
the camp areas must have grave effects on 
the health of the immigrants . . . It seems 
as though the Jews are deliberately re- 

ucing the camp to the state in which 


it is, in order to be able to blame the 
British for their hardships.” 
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Giles—London Sunday “Express 


The British freight handlers’ slowdown was good for one laugh at least 


BRITAIN: Strike Toll 


In the House of Commons, Minister of 
Labor George Isaacs last week announced 
the strike toll against Britain’s slowly 
reviving industry between Jan. 1 and 
Oct. 31 had been 1,970,000 working, 
days.* 

The transportation system was worst 
hit. The violent strike of 5,000 Manches- 
ter bus drivers and attendants was settled 
on Nov. 20 after lasting four days, during 
which some 1,250,000 passengers had 
been forced daily to walk, hitch-hike, 
and share the city’s few cabs. On Nov. 
26, 2,500 railway workers, whose work 
slow-down had been repudiated by their 
own union, agreed to accelerate to normal 
speed. But the threat of future strikes 
still hovered over Britain’s burdened 
transportation industry. 

Trouble persisted among 500 bus-com- 
pany employes at Luton who refused to 
work overtime. And a strike of 200 Isling- 
ton slaughtermen and cattle drovers kept 
1,000 sides of beef and 2,500 cow and 
sheep carcasses from distribution. 


Significances--- , 


Important psychological factors lie be. 
hind the British strikes and slow-downs 
since the end of the war, Labor is short; 


wages are high, and consumer goods are 
scarce. Local unions feel powerful be- 
cause jobs are secure and a Labor govern- 
ment is watching over their interests in 
Whitehall. Weary men are quick-tem- 


pered and easy to arouse. Complicated 
union machinery encourages small locals 





*Strikes cost the United States 102,525,000 man- 
days from Jan. 1 to Oct, $1. 


to call “unofficial” strikes over trivial 
issues which could be settled by negotia- 
tion. Yet despite the dramatic transport 
disputes, British officials note that such 
unofficial strikes flare up briefly and are 


settled quicker, with less time lost, than 
large-scale, union-sponsored walkouts. 


. 
ro 


PEOPLE: New Red Coat 


In July 1944, when buzz bombs were 
exploding daily in London streets, Mr. 
and Mrs. George Titchner made a tearful 
decision. The skies were too full of death 
for the safety of their 6-year-old daughter, 
Jean. So they packed up Jean’s dresses 
and dolls, and she was sent to a home 
for évacué children in Devonshire. 

Jean romped happily in thick, green 
grass under skies never disturbed by 
whirring -bombs. She drank her milk and 
was as healthy and well-fed as wartime 
rationing would permit. When the last 
buzz bomb had whished across England, 
curly-haired Jean put on her new red hat 
and coat, dressed her dolls in their Sun- 
day best, and went home. 


‘Home’ for Jean was a jumble of 


crowded rooms in the run-down Camber: 
well section of South London, From the 


sunny spaces of Devonshire, she moved 
into a small house. shared by her mother, 
42, her salesman father, 43, and six 
brothers and sisters. 

When Mrs. Titchner saw Jean’s new 
red clothes, she angrily demanded: 
“Where did you get that coat?” Jean 
smiled up at her and replied: “Mum Trigg 
[her Devonshire guardian] gave it to 
me.” Mrs. Titchner grabbed up her hat 
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What’s Wrong With Our Occupation of Germany 


A special report on the American zone 
in Germany by George Meader, chief 
counsel of the Senate War Investigating 
Committee, was released in Washington 
this week. This confidential document 
was not intended for publication, but 
some parts leaked to the press, with the 
result that the entire report was released. 
Although in the nature of a preliminary 
finding, it brought out into the open a 
number of hotly disputed questions re- 
garding the administration of the 
American zone. The most controversial 
passages follow: 


Government: It is in the relations 
between Berlin [military government] 
and Frankfurt [United States Army] on 
the one hand, and Washington, on the 
other, that the confusion of responsi- 
bility and channels of authority and 
communication are most disastrous . . . 

It should be noted that the War De- 
partment has officially taken the position 
for some time that it should not be 
charged with the administrative respon- 
sibility of government of occupied areas. 
It has officially and publicly — been 
recommended that these responsibilities 
be centralized in the State Depart- 
ment... 

In his testimony before the commit- 
tee . . . Secretary Byrnes made very 
plain that he was opposed to accepting 
the administration of occupational gov- 


{ ernment as a State Department responsi- 


bility... ,; 

Housing: In some instances it is 
only by the most forceful representations 
that military government officials have 
been able to restrain the acquisitiveness 
of our Army officers with respect to the 
housing of a conquered people. The ar- 
rival of dependents has intensified this 
problems In Mosbach a Negro private 
(not connected with military govern- 
ment) and his white English wife were 
occupying a house by themselves which 
had been requisitioned. Captain Clax- 
ton, Military Government Liaison and 
Security Officer, deplored this but could 
do nothing. 


Colored Troops: A major difficulty 
with troops in Germany has been the 
proportionately large number of Negro 
troops used not in military government 
but in the Army’s occupational duties. 

The venereal disease rate among the 
Negro troops has reached an average 


rate of 897 per 1,000 . . . Since some 
individuals may have contracted the 
disease more than one time in the year, 
it does not necessarily mean that 897 out 
of each 1,000 of the Negro troops have 
become infected. In March 1946 the 
rate reached 1,049 per 1,000, while in 
the same month the rate for white troops 
was 158 per 1,000. 

General McNarney thinks the War 
Department should bring the Negro 
troops home and says that he is at- 
tempting to get them into barracks as 
quickly as possible . . . It is my belief 
that the War Department is aware of 
the situation, but is reluctant to take any 
action to correct it because they fear 
political repercussions from Negro 
groups. 

White Troops: The standard of dis- 
cipline of some of our other troops has 
been little short of disgraceful . . . 

The rate of reported (but not verified) 
crimes against persons, committed by 
United States military personnel, in the 
two-week period ending Sept. 30, 1946, 
reached its all-time high since the pres- 
ent statistical system was established 
last April, Despite the poor record of 
the Negroes, the greater volume of such 
crimes is committed by the more numer- 
ous white troops, and it is reliably esti- 
mated that in 60-80 per cent of these 
incidents the indigenous population was 
the victim. The effect of this situation 
upon United States prestige and on the: 
efforts of military government should 
be self-evident. 

The quality of white troop replace- 
ments has been inferior... A breakdown 
of . . . 236 individuals [new replace- 
ments] shows that about one-tenth are 
not even high-grade morons, 

Displaced Persons: There are at 
the present time approximately 150,000 
Jewish displaced persons in the United 
States zone of Germany, of whom less 
than one-quarter were in Germany dur- 
ing the war. Their number has increased 
by 120,000 since Jan. 1, 1946, and they 
are continuing to come. . 

[At one camp] these persons are, for 
the most part, penniless and do not de- 
sire to work, but expect to be cared for, 
and complain when things are not as 
well done as they think thev should be. 
Mr. Goldman, the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Director of the 
camp, said that he had not been able to 
get more than 400 of the 3,000 to do any 
work, even fixing up their own dwelling 


space. When he did get any work out 
of them, it was because of offering spe- 
cial inducements, such as extra cig- 
arettes, 

It is very doubtful that any country 
would desire these people as immi- 
grants... 

The Army authorities were unable to 


_state the source of the financial support 


for transporting these train-loads of 
Jews, who all seem to be coming into 
our zone. They suspect strongly, how- 
ever, that the American Joint Distribu- 
tion Committee is doing it in spite of 
their protestations to the contrary. Gen- 
eral McNarney stated that he believed 
Mr. Schwartz, who is head of the Paris 
office, would admit they were furnishing 
the transportation. 

Denazification: The guilt to be at. 
tached to the degree of an individual's 
association with the Nazi party and its 
various clubs anz erganizations is deter- 
mined by special courts known as 
Spruchkammern . . . I interviewed off- 
cers from at least ten of these [liaison] 
detachments . . . These officers were in 
almost universal agreement that the Ger- 
mans are whitewashing Nazis and that 
high officials are escaping with prac- 
tically no punishment. I also talked with 
a number of German citizens, who con- 
sidered the Spruchkammern “ldcherlich” 
(“laughable”). 

Industry: . . . The bombing dam- 
age, extensive as it was in Germany, is 
insionificant when compared to the de- 
struction of a highly civilized industrial 
economy which will result from the 
carrying out of the Level of Industry 
Program [agreed upon at Berlin last 
March] ... There is . . . the question as 
to whether or not any benefit is being 
conferred on the liberated areas of 
Europe by so drastic a curtailment of 
German productive capacity if those 
other areas have grown to be dependent 
to a substantial degree upon the German 
economy during the course of decades. 

I understand that Russia is now advo- 
cating a relaxation in the severity of the 
Level of Industry Program, both for 
the purpose of currying favor with the 
Germans and for the purpose of exacting 
reparations from the fruits of the pro- 
ductive facilities, rather than taking the 
facilities themselves. It is stated that 
Russia is seeking to use our desire for 
economic unity as trading material to 
achieve relaxation in the Level of In- 
dustry Program. 
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and coat and thrust them into the fire. 

The four oldest Titchner children had 
come home with rough speech and rude 
manners. Jean was polite, and obedient. 
When she said “Beg pardon” instead of 
“Eh?” her brothers jeered and Mrs. Titch- 
ner bundled her off to eat upstairs. 

Her irritation with Jean soon tumed 


to fury. She beat her, burned her hands 
and toes with light bulbs, punched her 
nose, and shut her in her room. Finally 
an investigator arrived. She found Jean a 
pathetic skeleton, her nose flattened, one 
ear gnarled, both hands burned and swol- 
len, and her feet cut and bleeding, She 
was taken to St. Olave’s Hospital, 


In the Old Bailey court on Nov. 26 
Mary Titchner was sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment for “maliciously in- 
flicting grievous bodily harm” on her 
daughter. Titchner was sentenced to six 
months for neglect. The child still needed 
hospital care. Then she would be boarded 
out to a foster home. Already a duchess 
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KAISER SPECIAL 


PRODUCT OF KAISER-FRAZER 





SMOOTH POWER in a Smut Fackage/ 


You have seen both of these distinctive 1947 
automobiles—driven by proud owners who 
have graduated from prewar cars to a KAISER 
SPECIAL or a FRAZER. You’ve admired their 


modern styling—the long, low, road-hugging 
lines that have set a new vogue in automobile 
design. But until you drive one of these next 


BUILT AT WILLOW RUN 


year’s cars, you can’t know the smooth power 
and extraordinary performance delivered in such 
a smart and exciting package! For they give you 
eager response to the throttle, and a gliding ride 


that levels the road. Then their perfect balance 
and restful comfort provide the peace of mind 
that comes with complete confidence in safety. 
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* Quiet running of straight, free-rolling ribs 
* Quick-stopping safety of “action-traction” 


* Safer extra mileage of more natural rubber 


* Blowout protection of extra carcass strength 


WORTH MORE... COSTS MORE 


Here is the premium tire...so 
superior in performance, mileage 
and blowout protection... that 
General proudly presents it as the 
one to assure for its owners all the 
tire satisfaction that money can buy. 

Even those who know from 


experience the wisdom of choosing 
“Squeegees” now have a more com- 


pelling reason for a “Change-Over 
to Generals”’—and ACTION- 


TRACTION. It’s truer than ever 
that “the least of the difference is the 
difference in price.” 

Protect that Precious New Car 


the Way Wise Buyers Learned to 
Do Before the War 

Just one Squeegee-Action-stop in 

traffic or on wet pavement can save 

you many times the difference in 


the price of a Change-Over by pros 
tecting that expensive front end, 


all 
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GENERAL 
TIRE 


Your General Tire Dealer will be 


glad fo notify you when he can 
demonstrate ACTION- TRACTION. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 
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and 199 other sympathetic persons had 
offered their hearts and firesides to red- 
headed Jean. 


Laski and Libel 


If labor could not obtain what it needed 
by general consent, we shall have to use 
violence even if it means revolution. 


In June 1945, a small Nottingham 
newspaper thus quoted from a political 
speech made by Harold J. Laski, then 
Labor party chairman. The story had 
previously been printed by newspapers 
elsewhere in Britain. The mild professor, 
however, denied he had ever used these 
fighting words. Last week in London he 
sued the weekly Newark Advertiser (cir- 
culation, 10,000) for libel. The Adver- 
tiser, its defense financed by the larger 
papers which had printed the story, plead 
that its report was factual and not mali- 
cious. It was acquitted and Laski ordered 
to pay the costs—possibly $60,000. 

Under oath Professor Laski, thin and 
almost birdlike in his three-button suit, 
proved a polite witness. Examples: 

Sir Patrick Hastings, chief newspaper 
counsel: “Don’t be rude.” 

Laski: “That’s the last thing in the 
world I wish to be.” 

Sir Patrick: “It may be difficult for you 
to be courteous but don’t be rude. You are 
rude to everybody, aren’t you?” 

Laski: “I don’t think so.” 

Sir Patrick: “I suggest all your writing 
is frightfully dangerous, revolutionary, 
and desperate.” 

Laski: “No.” 


Erin Go Broke 


The London Daily Telégraph on Nov. 
23 printed without comment this ad- 
vertisement from an Irish newspaper: 
“Wanted—Man who is broke on Wednes- 
day and paid on Friday to exchange loans 
with man who is paid on Wednesday and 
broke on Friday.” 


anal 


FRANCE: Socialist Dilemma 


On Nov. 30 in Paris twenty top leaders 
of the Communist and Socialist parties 
met for three hours to discuss a shrewd 
invitation: Would the Socialists join the 
Communists in demanding a_ leftist 
French Cabinet under a Red Premier? 
Maurice Thorez, Communist party gen- 
eral secretary, had already put in his 
claim for the job. The Radical Socialists 
might fall in line if the Socialists joined 
the Reds. The Socialists, heavy losers in 
three recent elections, faced a double 
threat: If they accept the Communist bid, 
the Socialist party may be swallowed by 
the Reds; if they refuse, they risk further 
loss of members to the aggressive Com- 
munists, 

In the Nov. 24 balloting for electors 
who in turn will chose the Council of the 
Republic, the legislative upper house, the 
Socialists fell even farther behind than in 
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International Radiophoto 
Americanization: On the left an American sergeant introduces German young- 
sters in Bamberg to the American football. On the right is Ingebord Pettersen, whose 
ability to speak perfect English enabled her to impersonate an American Wac. She 
traveled for six months in Germany on forged passes before she was caught. A United 
States military court sentenced the 22-year-old German girl to ten years in jail. 





the Nov. 10 election for the all-important 
lower house. Again the Communists had 
scored, chalking up about 30 per cent of 
the votes with the Popular Republicans 
(MRP) gaining about 27 per cent. The 
Socialist tally: a bare 17 per cent. On 
Nov. 28, Premier Georges Bidault (Popu- 
lar Republican) resigned when the Reds 
refused to permit him to head a caretaker 
government. The Communists thereupon 
summoned the Socialists to join them in 
taking over a rudderless France. 

At a Socialist meeting scheduled for 
Dec. 3, this complex problem rated top 
billing on the agenda. From his chilly 
Montmartre offices, a spare, sandy-haired 
professor was preparing to lead the So- 
cialist party along its thorny new path. He 
,was Guy Mollet, since September. the 
general secretary of the party and the 
only new face in the top ranks of French 
politics in a year. 

Mollet was fighting for his own as well 
as his party’s political life. He had as- 
sumed command of the SFIO (Section 
Frangaise de |’Internationale Ouvriére— 
official party name) after the middle-of- 
the-road policies of the Socialists’ elder 
statesman, Léon Blum, had been almost 
repudiated. Nonetheless, the Socialists 
had lost voters to both rightist parties and 
the Communists in the elections. Now it 
was up to Mollet to save the identity of 
the Socialist party while preaching co- 
operation with the Reds to achieve prole- 
tarian unity. 

Soft and Tough: The scholarly, blue- 
eyed Socialist was at least well-equipped 
for his difficult task. A native of Flers in 
Normandy, he joined the party when he 


was 17, married another active Socialist, 
but preferred an academic to a political 
career. After university studies in Le 
Havre and Lisieux, Mollet visited in Mar- 
gate, Canterbury, and Oxford to perfect 
his English. Before the war he was pro- 
fessor of English in the Arras Lycée. 

In 1939 he was mobilized as a medical 
aide. Captured by the Germans, he was 
repatriated in 1942. He promptly joined 
the clandestine Socialist Action Commit- 
tee in Arras but fled into hiding in Paris 
in 1943 when the Gestapo discovered his 
activity. Bored with the enforced seclu- 
sion, he turned to his favorite hobby, 
phonology (the study of language 
sounds). To pass the time he wrote a 
still-unpublished English grammar based 
on phonology. 

At the end of 1943 Mollet returned to 
Normandy and after the liberation 
emerged as mayor of Arras. In November 
1945, he entered the political scene as 
president of the constitution drafting com- 
mittee of the first Constituent Assembly. 

Mollet now misses his classes but loves 
his politics. Unknown to most party mem- 
bers, he draws a good crowd at meetings. 
Fellow Socialists are curious to see the 
Norman newcomer who upset the Social- 
ist hierarchy. Like all newly arrived per- 
sons in Paris, he is looking for an apart- 
ment. Today he lives in a room a few 
blocks from the Place Pigalle near party 
headquarters, returning three days a week 
to his family in Arras, 

Deluged with work he has no time to 
join his two daughters (age 14 and 15) 
in their favorite sport of camping, but he 
is a detective-story fan and reads any 
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STONE DEAD 
IN THE MARKET 
because of a package? 


* 


Is your product lingering on the 
Cealer’s shelves because it’s hidden 


all its eye-appeal. 
freshness, 


..its color, 
beauty of design and 
texture ...in a “‘blind’”’ box? 


You can make sure your product 
suffers no such fate in this modern 
Gey market by dcing as so many 
alert merchandisers do today... 
package in sparkling, individual 
*“*showcase’”’ of Vuepak. 

This rigid, transparent cellulose 
acetate sheeting by Monsanto, not 
only reveals all the product’s fine 
points, it protects them, too. Dealers 
like Vuepak’d merchandise because 
it sells itself, cuts time per sale, 
protects against shopwear, always 
displays and stacks well, and gives 
buyers a sense of extra satisfaction. 


Vuepak is sunproof, greaseproof, 
combines perfectly with other ma- 
terials, easily fabricated in mass 
production techniques. Your box 
supplier can give you samples and 
Vuepak ideas...or write direct: 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Plastics Division, Springfield 2, 
Mass. In Canada, Monsanto Ltd., 
Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver. 
Vuepak: Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





MONSANTO 
PLASTICS 


SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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mystery that falls into his hands, with 
English authors his favorites. 

French wits, who thrive on puns, love 
the phrase: Mollet est un dur. Mollet 
means soft, while dur means hard or 
tough. French Socialists hope that Mollet 
is really dur, 


we 


RUSSIA: Elliott Sequel 


To the United Press in Moscow last 


week Elliott Roosevelt gave an explana- 
tion of the odd remarks on American- 
Russian relations that a reliable observer 
had heard him make at a United States 


; ; ; 
Embassy staff member's cocktail party 
the previous week (Newsweex, Dec. 2). 
The UP quoted him: It was a “put-up 
job to bait me.” Elliott said he “saw em- 
bassy officials whispering questions to ask 


us into the ears of women who had no 
business participating in the conversation 


anyway. He also claimed that his re- 
marks had not been quoted correctly be- 


cause the entire conversation had not been 
divulged. However, he refused to give 
anv further details, 

Elliott’s wife, Faye Emerson, com- 
mented: “Things like this happen just 
because he is Elliott Roosevelt—cocktail 


parties and dogs and things... We were 
happy to have a chance to meet Ameri- 
cans again, and then to be laid out on the 


floor like that! It was disgusting.” 

On Dec. | in Moscow, after telephon- 
ing his mother in New York, Elliott de- 
nied that the UP story on his denial of 
the Newsweek story had been accurate. 
He added: “I have not made any accusa- 
tions against the American Embassy.” 


Reactions to Elliott's talk: 
@ Emie Adamson, House un-American 
activities committee counsel, declared El- 
liott should be subpoenaed by the com- 


mittee “to explain his foreign political 
policies.” 


@ Rep. Lawrence H. Smith of Wisconsin, . 


a member of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, wrote to Secretary of State 
Byrnes demanding revocation of Elliott’s 
passport and his recall to the United 
States. 


@ Rep. John E. Rankin of Mississippi sug- 
gested that the un-American activities 
committee was too busy to investigate 
Elliott, but that as “a reserve officer in the 
United States Army,” he was “subject to 
court-martial for any offense against the 
United States.” 


oe 


NAZIS: Cave Men 


In a small courtroom on the second 
floor of the gray stone Palace of Wisdom 
in Rome, plaster peeled limply from drab 
walls and a dirty, heatless porcelain stove 
stood against one window. Eight dim 
light bulbs shone on British officers in 
khaki battle-dress, black-clad Italian visi- 
tors, and Germans in gray army uniforms. 

In the prisoners’ dock on Nov. 30, 
Col. Gen. Eberhard von Mackensen, for- 


mer German Fourteenth Army chief, 
smoothed his white hair and stared glum- 
ly at the judges’ bench through a glitter- 
ing monocle. Beside him Lt. Gen. Kurt 
Maeltzer, once German commandant of 
Rome, sat stiffly in his unadorned Wehr- 
macht uniform. He too looked up ap- 


prehensively at the five military judges 
seated behind two long tables pushed 
together on a raised platform. When the 
rumble of curses from the Italian audi- 


ence had subsided, C, L. Stirling, black- 


robed and bewigged civilian adviser to 
the tribunal, announced the verdict of 
the two-week trial. It was death, before a 
firing squad, for responsibility in the 


Acme 


Kesselring: A smile for butchery 


March 24, 1944, massacre of 335 Romans 
in the Ardeatine Caves, in more than 
10-to-1 reprisal for the deaths of 32 Ger- 
man soldiers in a bombing in Rome. The 
two generals listened calmly. 

Smiling Al: During the last days of 
the trial, the German defense had pro- 
duced its most dramatic and important 
witness—Field Marshal Albert Kesselring, 
former German commander in Italy. He 
admitted receiving the reprisal order from 
Hitler and transmitting it to Mackensen. 

“Smiling Al,” as Fifth Army GI’s once 
nicknamed him, twisted his pasty lips 
into a grimace as he heard the British 
prosecutor accuse him of not caring 
“whether the persons to be killed had 
been condemned to death or not.” He ob- 
jected violently, declaring he had often 
exercised “clemency” in Italy. 


Die Wacht am Rhein 


The Rhine River last week sank to its 
lowest level since 1897. A whimsical Ger- 
man bridgemaster at Cologne suggested: 
“It has probably been denazified as it 
flowed through the American zone.” 
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MINISTERS: Thanks 


As dinnertime neared on Thanksgiving 
Day, Secretary of State James F. Byrnes 
suggested that his fellow colleagues on 
the Council of Foreign Ministers comply 
with “that old American custom,” give 
thanks and sit down to a meal of turkey 
and cranberry sauce, which the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel’s management had _ pre- 
pared. Foreign Minister Molotoff, with a 


smile on his usually set face, said he had 


noticed Greece and Albania on the 
agenda, “but not Turkey.” He suggested 
that besides eating turkey, the Council 
“talk turkey—an old American expression, 


I believe.” 


The foreign ministers had already 
talked turkey—in private. The Big Four 
had met in restricted session and on Mon- 


day before Thanksgiving Byrnes had seen 


Molotoff alone. Suddenly, the tireless 
Russian gave in on a number of previously 


hard-fought points and provided Byrnes 
with a real Thanksgiving. He agreed: 
@ The security of Trieste is to be en- 
trusted to Trieste’s provisional governor, 
to be appointed by the Security Council. 


To help him maintain order between 
Italians and Yugoslavs, the governor will 


have 5,000 Americans, 5,000 British, and 


5,000 Yugoslav troops. Ninety days after 
he takes office, the troops will be simul- 


taneously evacuated, if (the big “if” 
which Byrnes had clung to tenaciously) 


-the governor approves. The interim gov- 


ernment will be appointed by the governor 


from among local inhabitants “after con- 
sultation with Italy and Yugoslavia.” 
Elections in Trieste, if all goes accord- 
ing to plan, will be held four months 
after the governor takes office. Candi- 
dates will be chosen from lists compiled 
by the governor in consultation with 
his government. 


€ The “most-favored-nations” clause will 
be inserted in the Italian treaty, thereby 
tacitly withdrawing the previous Russian 
contention that Yugoslavia, as a neighbor, 
should be singled out for preferential 
treatment. 


€ The Danube River will be. declared 
“open and free.” Molotoff suggested a 
riparian states-Big Four conference be 
called to set up the necessary machinery. 
Byrnes and Foreign Secretary Bevin still 
demanded that the freedom-of-navigation 
clause must be written in each peace 
treaty with the Balkan states. Molotoff 
asked for time to think it over. 


ows 


NEW ZEALAND: Labor Again 


Twelve thousand miles from Labor 
Britain, nearly a million New Zealanders 
went to the polls in summer weather on 
Nov. 27 and returned their own Labor 
government to power—by about 30,000 
votes. The Labor party, in office since 
1935, won 43 of the 80 seats in the 
House of Representatives. However, this 


, Save only a six-seat majority over the 


Opposition Nationalists to the govern- 











I never saw 


you so CLEAN! 





She must be dreaming. This can’t be her boss’s desk. So clean ... so neat 
e+. SO easy to straighten out after a busy day. 


Where are the unanswered letters? The unfinished memos? Wher are the loose- 
leaf ideas . .. the pearls of paper wisdom that simply must not be swept overboard? 


One more boss has seen the light. One 
more Dictaphone machine installed. 


Today—a swamped executive talked all 
of his business into a handy microphone. 
Alone...uninterrupted...his thoughts were 
as clear—as uncluttered as his desk top. 


Dictaphone Electronic Dictation is the 
modern, efficient way of getting things 
done. It doubles your working ability... 
permits your secretary to go about other 
business while you dictate to her... steps 
up the efficiency of the entire office. 


By speeding up office routine, the Dicta- 
phone method saves time for new busi- 
ness, too—helps give that sales curve an 
important lift. 


Take this short cut to better business, 
today. Call your U.S. or Canadian Dicta- 


Dictaphone’ is the Answer 





phone representative for a demonstration 
of the Dictaphone Model AE. See how 
simple it is to operate—how important it 
is to your entire organization. 


DICTAPHONE. C&xeonce Dictation 


%The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of 
Electronic and Acoustic dictating machines and other sound-recording and reproducing equipment 
bearing said trade-mark, 
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One tractor rescues another from the mud 


OIL: The Hunt Goes On 


Oil companies are now engaged in the 
greatest search for oil in Canadian his- 
tory. The. reasons are clear. Canada, 
second only to the United States in per 
capita consumption of petroleum prod- 
ucts, produces a mere 15 per cent—about 
9,000,000 barrels in 1945—of its needs. 
The cost of importing oil from the United 
States and South America keeps the price 
to consumers high. 

Moreover, Canadian supplies are dwin- 
dling. The Turner Valley oil field, a nar- 
row strip 20 miles long and averaging 1% 
miles wide in the Alberta foothills south- 
west of Calgary, still produces about 90 
per cent of Canada’s total output. But 
increased production during the war 
shortened the life of the field and its yield 
has been declining. 

A major search for oil in Alberta start- 
ed in 1937. Oil companies believed there 
must be other fields, similar to Turner 
Valley in geological age and structure, 
between the United States border and 
the Peace River district of Northern Al- 
berta. In 1945, seven subsidiaries of 
American companies and several inde- 
pendent Canadian companies spent more 
than $1,000,000 a month on the oil hunt. 

Other hunts are under way in Ontario, 
the Maritimes, and in the Northwest Ter- 
ritories. Ontario, which reached its peak 
production of almost 1,000,000 barrels in 
1894, now produces only 200,000 barrels 
a year, although Imperial Oil, Ltd., re- 
ports some success in current drilling 
there. About 125 wildcat tests have been 
put down in the Maritimes, but the fail- 
ure of the Hillsboro well drilled off the 
shore of Prince Edward Island has been 
discouraging. This well, the deepest in 
Canada, was drilled to 14,686 feet, at a 
reputed cost of $1,000,000. 

Muskeg Mission: This fall, five com- 
panies—Imperial, Shell, McColl-Fronte- 
nac, Socony-Vacuum Exploration, and 


Gulf Research and Development—jointly 
financed an ambitious project called “Op- 
eration Muskeg.” The projected oil site 
comprises 207,000 acres of the. Smoky 
River Provincial Reserve on the Muskeg 
River, about 200 miles west and slightly 
north of Edmonton. It is in an isclated 
wilderness inhabited only by a few In- 
dians and by moose, caribou, giizz!y and 
cinnamon bears, mountain goats, and 
sheep. 

Over the broken ridges and boggy val- 
leys of the Rocky Mountain foothills, 
John Christopherson, an Imperial Oil 
engineer, is directing construction of a 
$250,000, all-weather road from En- 
trance, on the Canadian National Rail- 
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way’s Jasper branch line, to the reserve. 
In the first few weeks after work started 
in late summer, Christopherson and his 
crew were plagued by equipment short- 
ages and by oozing mud and muskeg 
(swamp moss) which slowed tractors to 
a crawl. Then sub-zero temperatures 
froze the ground. But he still expects to 
finish the road by Christmas. If he does, 


the well may be spudded in by the New 


Year. 

One major handicap to deep-test ex- 
ploration has been its enormous cost. A 
single hole, all costs totaled, may use up 
a million-dollar appropriation. Imperial 
Oil drilled a well to 12,955 feet at Coal- 
spur, Alta., and, with Shell Oil, one at 
Stolberg, Alta., to 13,747 feet, each with 
negative results. However, the govern- 
ment has granted tax concessions to 
encourage deep-test exploration. 

Northwest Passage: In the North- 
west Territories, exploration was _ first 
financed at Great Slave Lake and along 
the Mackenzie River by Calgary business- 
men in 1914. During the second world 
war, the Canadian and United States 
Governments and Imperial Oil conducted 
the costly Canol project at Fort Norman, 
now known as Norman Wells. Of 62 wells 
drilled, 56 were productive, four were dry, 
and two were gas wells. An area of 4,325 
acres has been proved productive, but 
about half lies under the waters of the 
Mackenzie River and about 1,000 acres 
are inaccessible for drilling because of ice 
conditions. While the field has an esti- 
mated minimum reserve of 30,000,000 
barrels, its future is uncertain. Imperial 
Oil, which presumably will buy the 
project if anyone does, has_ recently 
drilled seventeen additional wells nearby, 
but without success. 

Perhaps the greatest surface manifesta- 
tion of petroleum anywhere is in the Atha- 
baska Tar Sands, an area of 10,000 square 
miles in Northeastern Alberta. Optimists 
claim they hold sufficient oil to meet the 
world’s needs for 100 years. ; 

But the Tar Sands are a challenge to 
the scientist rather than the oil explorer. 
The oil is there and can be extracted, but, 
so far, the cost of extraction has proved 
prohibitive. The oil is so viscous that it 
impedes and sometimes entirely stops the 
drilling, and it will not flow from a well. 
Abasand Oils, Ltd., and Oil Sands, Ltd., 
the first with dominion and the latter 
with provincial government aid, had some 
success during the war. But after two 
destructive fires, Abasand has closed 


* down. Oil Sands, which marketed 11,000 


barrels in the first half of 1945, is still. 
hopeful. 
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WAGES: Free to Rise 


At midnight on Nov. 30, Canada, as 
had been expected (NEWSWEEK, Nov. 4), 
abolished the wage and salary controls 
which have been effective since October 
1941. Labor boards will act on applica- 
tions for increases now pending. Then 
the boards will be disbanded. 

Prime Minister Mackenzie King’s de- 
control order explained the sudden move: 
“With the gradual increase in produc- 
tion, the need for limitations on the ex- 
pansion of purchasing power has de- 
creased. Certain inevitable increases in 
eosts made some increases in prices un- 
avoidable . . . It was only a matter of 
time unti) there would no longer. be @ 
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A great deal . .. in the final analysis. 


The Rock Products industry has standardized on St. Regis packing 
machines to fill Multiwall paper bags because the system is efficient 

‘and economical. 

_ These manufacturers of cement, lime, plaster and mortar cement 
rely on heavy-duty Multiwall paper bags to “deliver the goods” ... 
safely and without waste. 

Cement is used in practically every type of home. Durable, attrace 
tive homes are built of stucco and cement blocks . . . and built rapidly. 
Mortars are essential to the building of brick and stone structures. 
Most houses . . . stucco, brick, or frame ... are supported on cement 
foundations. 

This is another example of the importance of St. Regis products 
to American industry. The essentiality of Multiwall bags in the cement 
industry .. . as well as for packaging agricultural and chemical prod- 
ucts . .. is closely paralleled by that of St. Regis lightweight printing 
papers in the magazine and catalog fields. In the refrigerator industry 


leading manufacturers use Panelyte, the St. Regis paper base lami- 
nated plastic, molded inner door frames. 


Starting with its own timber land, St. Regis is producing a wide 
range of wood cellulose products essential to 21 basic American 
industries. Demand has necessitated broad expansion in all divisions 
of the company. 














ST. REGIS PAPER 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y, 


St. Regis Products are sold by St. Regis Sales Corporation: 
Offices in NEW YORK - CHICAGO - BALTIMORE * SAN FRANCISCO and 20 other industrial centers 
IN CANADA: St. Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd., Montreal 





PRODUCTS: St. Regis “Tacoma” bleached and unbleached sulphate pulp 
. +» Multiwall Bags and Bag-filling Machines . . . Printing, Publication and 
Specialty Papers . . . Panelyte — The St. Regis Structural Laminated Plastic. 

















Costly Weekend 


@ Thousands of freight cars are 
lying idle two days every week- 
end—at a time when the country 
is in urgent need of cars. 

These lost car days are costly 
to American industry, for they 
delay production and distribution- 
when one of industry’s current 
needs is more car days than are 
now available. 

But this business loss can be cur- 
tailed. Shippers and receivers can 
help themselves, as well as others, 
by loading and unloading freight 
cars at least six full days a week. 

The delivery of new freight 
cars has been slowed down by 
material shortages and other dis- 
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turbances in production. So, with 
the present car supply already 
depleted by wartime service, we 
must handle today’s traffic with 
an absolute minimum of wasted 
space or time. 

If the average time it takes each 
car to handle a load can be reduced 
by one day, it will make available 
the equivalent of 100,000 addi- 
tional cars! Railroads are reducing 
this “turn-around” time by speed- 
ing up the handling and repair of 
cars in every practicable way. 

American industry and Ameri- 
canrailroadsare business partners. 
Working as a team they can lick 
this transportation problem. 


IN PARTNERSHIP WITH ALL AMERICA 
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need for wage and salary control in the 
battle against inflation. The government 
believes that time has now arrived.” 

One immediate effect of the wage de- 
control will be to permit employers to 
give what they wish in Christmas bonuses, 
But, with drastic reductions in the excess- 
profits tax due on Jan 1, many employers 
will think twice before granting salary in- 
creases which come out of revenue. 

Other early effects were predicted by 
an unidentified Cabinet source: removal 
of price controls, except rent ceilings, 
early in January and, unless Britain asks 
for more meat, the end of meat rationing 
early next year. 





Significance 


Behind King’s obvious explanation, 
there are deeper motives. Canada, which 
had been much alarmed at the sudden 
abolition of price controls in the United 
States. and the early flurry of price in- 
creases there, is now aware that the fear 
of a deflationary recession once again has 
overshadowed inflationary fears in Wash- 
ington. 

Moreover, there now is a sounder Basis 
for predicting the immediate economic 
future. Britain, the United States, and 
Canada, which are continuing the war- 
time allied exchange of economic statis- 
tics, are sharing even more useful infor- 
mation on an unofficial basis. Each has 
collected, and is exchanging with each 
of the other two, its own analysis of eco- 
nomic prospects for 1947: on employ- 
ment, export trade, business, and private 
and government investments. All three 
administrations share the conviction of 
the late Lord Keynes, British economist, 
that depressions can be avoided, or at 
least alleviated, by early government 
pump-priming. 
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EDUCATION: It’s Basic 


At Wymark, Sask., about 120 miles 
southeast of Regina, more than 75 Ger- 
man-speaking Mennonite adults last win- 
ter took part in an experiment conducted 
by Saykatchewan’s socialist-CCF govern- 
ment./Florence Gaynor, 34, of the Prov- 


ince’s Department of Education, tried to 


teach them Basic English, which reduces 


_English to a vocabulary of 850 words. 


Later, a class of Polish, Hungarian, 
Ukrainian, Russian, and Hebrew Ca- 
nadians took lessons in Regina, using the 
novel “Black Beauty,” one of about 150 
books rewritten in Basic English. Last 
summer, Miss Gaynor taught Basic Eng- 
lish to 29 teachers who in turn will teach 
Indians and Europeans in night classes 
this winter. 

Last week, the plan to help Saskatche- 
wan’s immigrants speak English and _at 
the same time learn something of Cx 
nadian citizenship induced twelve Dutch 
war brides to enroll in a Basic Englis 
class at Regina. “Already,” said Mrs. 5uze 
David, 19, who arrived from Amsterdam 
last May, “I feel more Canadian than 
Dutch.” 
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being made on the site of that little log cabin distillery on the Youghiogheny River at Broad 


Abraham Overholt has had his way. The Old Overholt you get today has the 
same rich, robust, grainy taste. It still has the same deep inviting 


amber color that foretells its ingrained goodness. And Old Overholt is still 
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Ford, Pennsylvania. Then, to make assurance doubly sure—Old Overholt is bottled oor 
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in bond, and released only after it has attained the age of 5 years. Begin now to a 


anticipate the pleasure that will be yours when you first discover 


“the good taste that always stands out.” 


This 
whiskey 
is 
5 years old 











8 YC have my way said © 
Abraham Overholt 36 years ago, 














‘the taste of this whiskey 
will never change’ 
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BROAD FORD, PA.U.SA 


Tes good taste always atande out 


Straight Rye Whiskey—Bottled in Bond—100 Proof 
NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK 











From scooters to stokers = everything's running smoother 


since Santa Claus became a G.T. Ni. 


F you're planning to give the 
youngsters a sidewalk bike or a 
motor scooter — if you’ve put the 
missus down for a new refrigerator, 
deep-freeze chest or automatic type 
washing machine — if you’re in- 
dulging yourself in a new power 
lathe or automatic heating plant — 
Old Santa has something special for 
you this Christmas. 


He’s been busy all year equipping 
many of these practical gifts with 
a new kind of drive — a super- 
efficient, noiseless, shock-absorbing 
drive that assures years of trouble. 
free performance without attention, 
maintenance or repair, 


This new drive uses the revolution- 
ary COMPASS-V-STEEL belt de- 
veloped by the G.T.M. — Goodyear 
Technical Man. It is a silent, cool- 
running rubber belt, bodied with 
sinewy, stretchless steel cables that 
give it a wide margin of extra 
strength to handle peak overloads. 


On crucial wartime drives it proved 
to be the world’s most efficient V- 
belt, as it combines the endurance 
of steel with an exclusive flex-venti- 
lated construction that prevents 
overheating — insuring no-s‘retch, 
slipless grip under prolonged use. 


(On bikes, scooters and motorcycles 
this super-belt eliminates greasy 
chains and sprockets. On deep 
freeze units, automatic washers and 
other equipment where V-belts 
have long proved desirable, it now 
gives you an additional guarantee 
of trouble-free service. On power 
tools it assures constant speed oper 
ation without R.P.M. loss. On all it 
banishes drive troubles and 
vibration. 


Today Goodyear is producing thi 
foolproof, long-life helt in sizes for 
all types of cycles and power-drivel 
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home equipment, as well as in 
larger sizes for industrial drives. 
Progressive manufacturers are 
rapidly adopting it on many appli- 
ances where dependable, continu- 
ous operation is the prime requisite. 


Its slightly higher cost is well worth 
the difference — especially on re- 
frigerating and heating equipment 
where a breakdown can be costly. 


So to be safe, make sure your 
new appliances are equipped with 
lifetime-trouble-free Goodyear 
COMPASS-V-STEEL belts — ask 
your service man for one when you 
eed a belt replacement. You'll 
find it as superior as industry has 


long found all G.T.M.-specified 
rubber products, Goodyear, Akron 
16, Ohio: Los Angeles 54,California. 


Compass—T.M, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber (ompany 
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GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 


Gin) - Specified COMPASS-V-STEEL BELT 


for all types of V-drives 
y, Ne 2 A load-carrying section of endless 
i} If 


aan high-tensile steel cable. 
Nocatee 


Vents open between pulleys, 
Pp pulley 
dissipating heat. 


. V/ Vents compress rounding pul- 
C 


leys, giving continuous gripping 
surface, 


Highest quality rubber under- 
body. 


Sturdy, bias-laid fabric cover 
resists wear. 


Made in standard cross sections — 


lengths up to 112 inches. 


FOR HOSE, BELTING, MOLDED GOODS, PACKING 

pr faye hese built to the world’s highest standard 
vality, phone your st 

fdeus Okabe nearest Goodyear Industrial Rubber 


GOOD, YEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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URUGUAY: Universal Victory 


Practically everybody won something 
in Uruguay's Nov. 24 election. The lib- 
eral, democratic Colorado parties elected 
Tomas Berreta, the “man of the people,” 
to the Presidency. The right-wing, pro- 
Argentine Blanco Nacionalistas gave their 
perpetual candidate, 73-year-old Luis Al- 
berto Herrera, more votes than any other 
single candidate received.* The Com- 
munists approximately doubled their 1942 
vote and elected one senator and several 
deputies. The Socialists gained. There 
was one disconsolate loser: the -self-ap- 


pointed candidate Domingo Tortorelli, 
who promised his supporters: (1) two 
fountains at every street corner, one 
gushing milk for children, the other free 
wine for adults; (2) a roof over Monte- 
video to keep the citizens dry when it 
rains, and (3) a superhighway between 
Montevideo and Colonia that would run 
downhill both ways and thus save motor- 
ists gas. 

Cloudy and Quiet: The campaign 
had been hot and noisy. On election day, 
Montevideo was still strewn with leaflets 
and posters covered its walls. But the 
loudspeakers that had blared the United 
States Army Air Corps song (for the 
Herreristas) and the field-artillery hymn 
(for the Colorados) were silent, and the 
streets were comparatively empty. Small 
crowds gathered at some corners. They 
were attracted, not by political argu- 
ments, but by dice games or 
salesmen demonstrating the lat- 
est potato peelers just in from 
the United States. By closing 
time, about 90 per cent of the 


registered voter's had voted in al- 
most complete quiet and order. 


The day had been cloudy, 
and, as the polls closed a slow, 
steady rain began to fall. But the 


streets and sidewalks filled up as 


voters turned out to hear the re- - 
turns, The Herreristas cheered 


first: In the first 30 votes count- 
ed, Herrera was leading the 


combined Colorado opposition. 

The final count gave Herrera 
169,728 votes, Berreta received 
165,968. Adding the votes of 
the two other Colorado candi- 
dates, Berreta’s aggregate was 
270,746. The Colorados won a 
working majority in both houses 
of Congress, although they lost 
ten seats in the Chamber while 
the Nationalists gained seven. 
The Nationalists also won con- 
trol of several municipalities 
formerly held by the Colorados, 
Two proposed ‘constitutional 








*Berreta won, because under the Uru- 
Suayan system, he received the votes cast 
ys two other factional Colorado candi- 

ates as well as his own, 


amendments failed to pass. One of these 
would have replaced the President by a 
nine-man colegiado. 


Significance--~~- 


The vote showed that Uruguayans still 
prefer the traditionally liberal Colorados 
to the Herreristas, who are backed by the 
Argentine Peronistas. This was Perdén’s 
third defeat in a year in his attempt to 
form an anti-United States “austral bloc” 
in South America. But the sportsmanlike 
spirit in which the Herreristas accepted 
defeat takes them out of the class of 
Peron’s descamisados, 

The decline in the Colorado vote and 
the Communist and Socialist gains can 
probably be attributed to the normal re- 
action against a party long in power. It 
might also have been a protest against 
the place which personalities rather than 
principles are coming to play in the 
Colorado party, and against corrupt 
trends in all the traditional parties. 

Defeat of the colegiado améndment 
eliminates the danger of a weak executive 
which might have left Uruguay open to a 
Communist or ultranationalist coup. 
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MEXICO: Uncovered Conqueror 


Hernan Cortés, conqueror of Mexico, 
died in the Spanish village of Castilleja 
de la Cuesta on Dec. 2, 1547, “in the 63rd 
year of his age.” His remains were carried 





Associated Press 

Mexico's First Family: On Dec. 1, Miguel Alemén 
was inaugurated President of the United Mexican States. 
Above, with his wife and children—Miguel and Beatriz. 


across the sea to Mexico. For the past 100 
years no one has known their where- 
abouts. 

Recently a group of Mexican histori- 
ans, following clues from “certain secret 
documents,” dug a lead-sealed, crystal- 
and-gold casket from a wall of the Hos- 
pital of Jesus of Nazareth in Mexico City, 
the oldest hospital in the Americas, 
founded by Cortés in 1524, They were 
sure that the bones it contained were 
those of the conqueror. 

Immediately there was a dispute over 
what to do with the remains. It was sug- 
gested that they might be put in a mu- 
seum. But one historian asked: “Do you 
think that if we had discovered Mount 
Vernon and pulled out George Washing- 
ton, we would have sold him to the Mu- 
seum of Natural History?” From the la- 


bor leader Vincente Lombardo Toledano 
came a different proposal. He thought the. 
remains should be “buried with those of 
Francisco Franco.” 


er 


ARGENTINA: Pen Pals 


As long ago as June 4, Andrew Jackson 
Higgins, New Orleans shipbuilder, was 
backing President Juan D. Perén of Ar- 
gentina against Assistant Secretary of 
State Spruille Braden. Higgins was Pe- 
ron’s personal guest at the Argentine 
President’s inauguration. At that time 
he told the press that he had been humil- 
iated by Braden’s characterization of 
Perén as a “dictator.” “I, simply as an 
American citizen,” he said, “protest that 
one man—Braden—can involve two great 
peoples in discord.” 

But it was not until last week 
that the tightness of the Higgins- 
Peron axis was fully revealed. 
The Washington Post published 
two letters: one from Perén to 


Higgins and one from Higgins to 
members of Congress, in which 


he passed on copies of the Peron 
message. 


“If Mr. Braden should disap- 


»” 
pear from the scene,” Perén had 
written, “I think that it would do 


away with the only problem that 


has ever existed and exists be- 
. 2”? . 
tween our two countries.” Hig- 


gins’s covering letter praised the 
Peron administration and as- 
serted that the good-neighbor 
policy had been “knocked to 
hell” (presumably by Braden), 

Some reactions: Higgins con- 
firmed the letters but called their 
publication “disgraceful.” 

An unidentified “high official” 

~ in Washington thought that Hig- 

gins’s letter to the congressmen 
was “an extraordinarily stupid 
action,” and one which would 
probably boomerang in favor of 
Braden. 
- The State Department refused 
to “dignify” the correspondence 
by official notice. 


Perén: No comment, 
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Associated Press Photo 
Bill Tilden, booked on a morals charge 


Caught: Brit Titpen, 53, former ten- 
nis champion, pleaded guilty to a charge 
of contributing to the delinquency of a 
14-year-old boy in Beverly Hills. Tilden 
was arrested while parked in his auto- 
mobile with the boy. 


Birthdays: Marrua E. Truman, the 
President’s mother, 94, Nov. 25. Con- 
fident she will live to be 100, Mrs. Tru- 
man celebrated a day early at her home 
in Grandview, Mo. The President flew 
down from Washington for the event. 

Winston Cuurcitt, former British 
Prime Minister, 72, Nov. 30, Churchill 


celebrated with his family and cut a 


huge birthday cake decorated with, 


models of 32 different hats by which he 
has been known. 


Optimistic: In Hamburg, Max 
ScHMELING, 41, former heavyweight 
champion, said he would start training 
immediately for a comeback and possible 
third match with Joe Louis. He would first 
have to defeat Bruce Woodcock, the Brit- 
ish heavyweight champion. After the last 
time Schmeling fought Louis (1938), he 
had to be carried aboard the liner Bremen 
for the trip home. 


Thriving: Grorce Watre, 52, pro- 
ducer of stage and screen musicals, said 
he was spending “one of the best years of 


my life” tending vegetables on the San 


Diego County poor farm. Sentenced to a: 


year for hit-run driving, White has worked 
on a road gang and cultivated geraniums 
for the county (Newsweek, Nov. 25). 
“I guess I’m healthier than I’ve been in 
a long time,” he said. “I'm planning a 
new ‘Scandals’ show to open as soon as 
I get out.” 


Married: MarcarITA FALKENBERG, 
mother of Cover Girl Jinx and tennis- 
playing Tom and Bob, and Leroy Wac- 
starr, New York engineer; in Meridian, 
Miss., Nov. 27. Mrs. Wagstaff’s first hus- 
band died two years ago. 

ALAIN DarLAN, son of the late French 
admiral, and the former PHyLuts KEL- 
LUM, physiotherapist; near Warm 
Springs, Ga., Nov. 27. Darlan has been 
under treatment for infantile paralysis at 
Warm Springs since President Roosevelt 


invited him there two years ago. Admiral 


Jean Darlan was assassinated in 1942. 
Frank Kincpon, radio commentator, 
and MaARCELLA MARKHAM, actress; in 
New York, Nov. 29. Miss Markham is 
currently playing one of the prostitutes in 
Eugene O’Neill’s “The Iceman Cometh.” 


Divorced: Witu1am F. Dick, sugar 
heir, and VirciniA Frencu of New York; 


after five years, in Reno, Nov. 29. In a 
closed hearing Mrs. Dick charged mental 
cruelty, 

VeRA-ELLER, 21, movie dancer, and 
Robert Hicutower, 29, dancer; after 
five years, in Los Angeles, Nov. 27. She 


charged he was jealous, critical, had a 


violent temper, was a reckless driver, and 
used physical force to make her sign legal 
documents. 


Reverse Command: Pat O’Brien and 
REGINALD GARDINER, movie actors, ‘and 
their wives and DorotHy MALONE, ac- 
tress, returned from London on the Queen 
Elizabeth. In England for a command 
performance, O'Brien set a precedent by 
refusing to be presented to King George 
VI and Queen Elizabeth without his wife, 
Eloise. So Mrs, O’Brien, Mrs. Gardiner, 
and Mrs. Ray Milland were presented 
with their husbands, 
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Back Home: O’Brien, Mrs. Gardiner, Miss Malone, Mrs. O’Brien, Gardiner 









































































Associated Press Photo 


Baby Virginia, named for Ginger 














Travels: Gincer Rocers, 35, movie — 
actress, and her husband, Joun C. Briccs ~ 
2np, 26, Hollywood producer, visited | 
Briggs's grandparents in Quaker Street, 
N. Y., and wound up as godparents of | 
their hosts great-granddaughter, Vir | 
ginia, 5 months old, the daughter of Mr, § 
and Mrs. Elwood Lawton. Later in the: 
week, Ginger, who campaigned for the: 
Republicans i in 1944, called on President 
Truman at the White House, Both are Ne 
tives of Independence, Mo, : 














Obscene: Epmunp Whitson, author # 
and critic, took a figurative rap on the 7 
knuckles from the New York Court of 7 
Special Sessions, where his book, “Mem- 
oirs of Hecate County,” was judged ob 7 
scene. His publishers, Doubleday & Co, © 
were fined $1,000. 4 













Died: Henry Morcentuav Sr., 90, 7 
former Ambassador to Turkey (1913 7 
1916) and father of the former Secretary | 
of the Treasury; in New York, Nov. 25. | 
Born in Germany and once a $6-a-week | 
clerk, Morgenthau made his fortune in ~ 
New York real estate and became the ™ 
friend and active supporter of Presidents 7 
Wilson and Franklin D. Roosevelt. ‘ 

J. A. (Bub) HiLcericu, 80, manufac: ” 
turer of famous baseball bats (Louisville i 
Slugger); in Chicago, Nov. 28. As presi- 7 
dent of the Hillerich-Bradsby Co. of ” 
Louisville, Ky., Hillerich made bats to 7 
specification for most of baseball’s greats » 
and originated the idea of inscribing play- 7 
ers names on bats. 

Epwarp G. Bupp, 75, founder and 
president of the Budd Company, and a 
pioneer in the development of the welded ” 
all-steel automobile body; at Philadelphia,” 
Nov, 30. Onetime machinist’s apprentice, » 
he started his own company in 1912 with” 
one press operating in a circus tent. 
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Throughout the world, 


means so much as Longines - - - winner ot 
ten world’s fair grand prizes and 28 gold medals « « « 
recipient of countless prizes and citations 


[rom government observatories in many 


countries -- + sold and serviced by leading 


jewelers throughout the civilized world. The ownership of a Longines 


watch is a source of personal pride and satisfaction. 
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Calories and Work Output 


Even before the war, German physiol- 
ogists were grimly measuring man’s en- 
ergy in terms of how little he could eat 
and still turn out a day’s heavy labor. 

By the summer of 1943, this work had 
become practical rather than theoretical. 
With rations cut far below usual mini- 
mum requirements, nutrition experiments 
conducted by Drs. H. A. Kraut and E. A. 
Muller of the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute 
were stepped up to include elaborate field 
studies on the connection between calorie 
intake and industrial output. 

Last week in the magazine Science, 
these German physiologists, for the first 
time, publish a frank report on a warring 
nation’s struggle to maintain industrial 
balance with a throng of underfed work- 
ers. Their conclusion: rationing of food 
more than any other factor contributed to 
Germany’s industrial downfall. 

Less Food, Less Work: The Ger- 
man scientists divided food calories into 
two groups: (1) those necessary for body 
metabolism during strict rest—approxi- 
mately 1,600 to 1,800 each day, and (2) 
work calories, needed for muscular activi- 
ty, which varied with the job and the 
failing food supply. : 

In 1942, for instance, Nazi laborers 
who were building an embankment by 
dumping debris out of railroad cars re- 
ceived 820 extra calories every day and 
dumped 1.5 tons each an hour. When 
work calories were increased to 1,300, 
each man dumped 2.2 tons an hour. 

Similar increases in output were noted 
in 1943 in a group of young miners who, 
on 1,200 work calories, in addition to the 
basic calories, maintained a daily individ- 
ual output of 7.0 tons of coal. With 400 
extra calories, the results mounted to 9.6 
tons a day. When the same amount of 
extra food was given to a company of 
steelworkers, production with steam ham- 
mers improved by 22 per cent. 

But as food grew shorter, even the 
cleverest industrial scientist could no 
longer balance the scales between starv- 
ing laborers and urgent wartime needs. 
The most serious problem was that of 
coal production in the Ruhr district. Be- 
fore the war, a miner’s total calorie con- 
sumption ran as high as 3,600 to 4,800 
a day. (Under the present occupation, 
the Ruhr miner averages between 962 


and 1,150 calories per day-NEWSWEEK, 


Dec, 2.) 
When in the second year ofthe war 


he ations were ct sharply he cd 


production creased exactly as was et 


pected by the fall in available work calo- 
ries, At first, patriotic workers tried to 
maintain the coal output by contributing 
“calories out of their body substance,” 
but eventually this meant serious weight 
loss. Later, in the Ruhr and elsewhere in 
Germany, the job of one man often had 


to be done by two or three with a higher 
total wage cost. 


The German physiologists’ report does 
not reveal just how little Nazi laborers 
had to eat before the war ended. But 
their summing-up is significant: “Recon- 
struction is a problem of calories.” 
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Is Your Sneeze Neurotic? 


For two decades, medical authorities 
have argued as to whether hay fever is 
primarily a nervous ailment or whether 
it results froma defect in man’s organic 
structure. Those who say it’s neurosis 
point to people who have sneezing at- 
tacks on being shown a sprig of artificial 
ragweed. Nothing more than a condi- 
tioned reflex, reply the doctors who hold 
that a hay-fever victim’s allergic qualities 
are physical in origin. Furthermore, they 
assert, the fact that hay fever has been 
shown to be very largely hereditary rules 
out emotionality as a cause. 

Last week, at a meeting of the. Ameri- 
can Academy of Allergy in Néw York, two 
California doctors, Hyman Miller and 
Dorothy W. Baruch of Beverly Hills, 
came out on the side of neuroses as a 
cause of allergic diseases. Warning fellow 
allergists that a doctor “will be stymied 
if he tries to treat all allergy patients with 

. ”» ° 
purely medical weapons,” Dr. Miller 
described 22 cases in which physical 
methods had failed and which later re- 
acted favorably to psychotherapy. Of 
these, six patients were cured, thirteen 
showed improvement, and three did not 
complete their treatment. 


Cause of Death—Confidential 


It has always been easy for a sympa- 
thetic attending physician to sustain the 
pride of a bereaved family. A death due 
to syphilis and its complications, chiefly 
paresis and locomotor ataxia, can appear 
on the official certificate as “cerebral 
hemorrhage.” Cancer, so long and ab- 
surdly considered a blot on family honor, 
may be credited to almost any breakdown 
of heart, lungs, or kidneys that marks the 
last stages of a chronic illness. Result: dis- 
torted death rates and handicapped pub- 
lic-health work. 

Last week in New York, Health Com- 
missioner Israel Weinstein got around this 
obstacle with a simple and practical di- 
rective. In the future, he said, the city 
would require doctors to submit a con- 
fidential death report, which would give 
the Health Department—and no one else 
—the true cause of death. 
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For Jungle Conquerors 


In July 1942, when the Japanese troops 
were only 30 miles from Port Moresby, a 
severe epidemic of bacillary dysentery so 
weakened the retreating Australian Army 
that the New Guinea port’s position was 
desperate. In the thick of the Milne Bay 
and Buna-Gona campaigns, some 90 per 
cent of the combined Australian and 
American troops were down with malaria 
within four months. In other Pacific sec- 
tors, scrub typhus, which had a mortality 
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Lab Cloud Battle: Bacteriologists at the Uni- 
versity of California disclosed last week that they 
are using this cloud chamber to experiment with 
various concentrations of airborne disease germs to 
find defenses against the spreading. of infection. 


rate of 9 per cent, and jungle 
dengue fever, which didn’t 
kill but which at times im- 

* mobilized as much as 60 per 
cent: of the Allied forces, 
were menaces almost as se- 
rious as the advancing Jap- 
anese forces. 

Last week in New York, 
Dr. Neil Hamilton Fairley of 
London, a wartime brigadier 
of the Australian Army Med- 
ical Corps, received the Rich- 
ard Pearson Strong Medal, 
given by the American Foun- 
dation for Tropical Medicine, 
for the part he played in 
controlling these stubborn 
diseases armong Pacific troops. 
Accepting the award, Dr. 
Fairley, who directed the 


Australian Army medical re- 
search unit at Caims, Aus: 


trl sid that he did 9 
hell ct 1,00 sie 


Volunteers who, while infec 


ed with tropical diseases, 
served as guinea pigs in rig: 
orous experiments conducted 
to determine how long and 
how well sick men could 
fight. 

One test: through pro- 
longed marches into the 
Owen Stanley Range, high- 
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This is how men get marble and granite out of the Wi t , , P 
, q t - G t lant. b 
quarries. Derricks rigged with Preformed wire rope ptm do ynintona ee 


> er to moving parts of ma- _ users of Preformed wire 
move heavy loads easily and safely. In rugged serv- chines. Preformed isideal rope. They benefit from its 
ice like this, Preformed wire rope also lasts longer, because it resists kinking longer life...its easier 


thereby cutting costs of operation and replacement. and spools evenly. handling. 


As You See, It Looks Easy 
... Lhanks to Wire Rope 


You never think of wire rope when you see granite 
blocks or marble slabs in buildings. You don’t think 
of it when you push a light button or open your re- 
frigerator door. But wire rope is used in providing 
you these and countless other everyday conven- 
iences. Preformed is the wire rope preferred for 


many applications in almost every industry because it 
gives longer service and thus helps keep costs down, 


Send for an intresting fee Dok "Preomua 


Wone Rort—wanm swap 1 Dows” Wnt the 
Preformed Wire Rope Information Bureau, 520 North 


Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois or 








ASK YOUR OWN WIRE ROPE MANUFACTURER OR DISTRIBUTOR 
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An Anchor Chain Link Fence gives your sub- 
urban home or country estate a quiet air of 
beauty, security and satisfaction. Our illus- 
trated catalog will show you how it shuts off 
short-cuts that wear paths across your lawn 
. . . keeps trespassers and animals from de- 
facing lawns, flowers and shrubbery . . . pro- 
tects children from traffic . . . lets you live 
in your own secluded zone. Deep-driven 
Anchors hold posts firmly in the ground, 
fence permanently in line. Write for free 
catalog to: ANCHOR POST FENCE DIVI- 
SION, Anchor Post Products, Inc., 6612 
Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Md. 
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altitude flying, and exposure to jungle 
heat and damp, malaria-infected volun- 
teers proved that, by taking their tablet 
of atabrine every day, troops could go 
on fighting, even in the highly malarious 
New Guinea swamps, without “signifi- 
cant casualties” from this tropical disease. 
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Surgeon General Swanson 


The Navy Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery got a new chief last week. He 
is Capt. Clifford A.‘\Swanson of Mar- 
quette, Mich., a 45-year-old Navy sur- 
geon, named by President Truman to 
succeed Vice Admiral Ross T. McIntire, 
whose appointment as surgeon general 
expired on Nov. 1. 

The President also nominated Capt. 
Herbert L. Pugh to succeed Rear Ad- 
miral William J. C. Agnew as assistant 
chief of the bureau. Both men will be 
promoted to the rank of rear admiral. 

Captain Swanson, who is an old friend 
of Admiral MclIntire’s, was jumped over 
159 eligible senior officers. Navy friends 
claim that the tall, slim, fair-haired med- 
ical officer made the grade because he 
is the Navy’s outstanding surgeon in the 
eye-ear-nose-and-throat field, which is 
also MclIntire’s specialty. In addition to 
his regular administrative work in the 
Bureau of Medicine, Swanson has de- 
voted off hours and holidays to special 
surgical cases at the Naval Hospital at 
Bethesda, Md. 

Last week, Ross McIntire, who held 
the job of surgeon general while acting 
as the late President Roosevelt’s personal 
physician,* cleared his belongings from 
his pastel-green office in the Potomac 
Annex of the Navy Building to make 
way for his successor, who expected to 
“be aboard” on Monday, Dec. 2. 

Although McIntire is now up for re- 
tirement from the Navy, there was no 
announcement of his future plans. Ac- 
cording to Mrs. McIntire, the 57-year-old 
admiral will not decide on a new job 
until next spring. On Dec. 9, MclIntire, 
his wife, and two Pekingese will drive 
west for “several months’ vacation” near 
San Diego, Calif. 
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Sulfa for Sore Eyes 


For trachoma, the contagious virus in- 
fection of the eyet which afflicts about 
one-third of the world’s population, there 
had never been a real cure. As late as 
1937, Dr. Fred Loe, formerly chief medi- 
cal officer of the Navajo Indian Reserva- 
tion at Fort Defiance, Ariz., was still us- 
ing Hippocrates’s 2,300-year-old treat- 
ment—a scarification of the eyelids to re- 
lieve the irritating bumps and thick, un- 
pleasant discharge. 

Last week in New York at a confer- 
ence of the National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness, Dr. Loe told how in 


*Author of “White House Physician” (NEws- 
WEEK, Nov. 4). : 

#One out of every seventeen untreated trachoma 
cases goes blind, and fully 50 per cent of them de- 
velop visual defects which cannot be helped by 
glasses. 








eT, 


four years he had reduced the trachoma 
rate among the Reservation Indians from 
26.6 per cent to 3.6 per cent. His treat. 
ment included heavy oral doses of sul- 
fanilamide (one-quarter grain for each 
pound of body weight) for ten successive — 
days. At the same time, powdered sulfa 
was placed within the lower eyelid. 

Dr. Loe also reported prevention of 
gonorrheal ophthalmia (gonorrheal eye 
infection) and inclusion blennorrhea (a 
conjunctivitis of newborn babies) with 
doses of the powdered sulfa drug. 
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Swanson: Succeeds an old friend 


Round Peg for the Round Hole 


A commanding officer in Burma repeat- 
edly wired a higher headquarters to send 
him a new bulldozer. After a long delay, he 
got a frosty letter asking what had happened 
to the old machine. He replied: “The white 
ants ate it up.” What did the officer mean? 
(1) That the white ants had actually de- 
voured the bulldozer? (2) That he wanted to 
cover up the real fate of the machine? (3) 
Or that, fed up with waiting, the officer had 
turned sarcastic? . 


This is not just another wry wartime 
jest at the incredible lapses between sup- 
ply and demand. It is one of the scientifi- 
cally planned problems in the Army Air 
Forces psychology test, described last week 
to Newsweek by the Air Surgeon’s Of- 
fice. Through this program, the right 
man, whether pilot, navigator, or bom- 
bardier, was put in the right job and 
made to like it. 

In this particular “inference” problem 
to test a cadet’s grasp of a hidden mean- 
ing, considerably more potential naviga- 
tors than pilots got the right answer by 
checking question No, 8—sarcasm. But in 
the problem that asked: “What would 
you do if your car stalled?” pilots-to-be 
came up with high scores while the slow- 
reasoning navigators fumbled. - 

When the Air Forces began to expand 
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NS 
in the spring of 1941, even the top-rank- 
ing generals were not sure that they knew 
why some men are pilot material and 
others not. More than 60 per cent of the 
men who entered pilot training washed 
out in the first few weeks. Those who got 
through were not always successful fliers 
later .on. 

What Makes a Flier? Early in 1942, 
the Air Surgeon’s Office called in a group 
of practical civilian psychologists to or- 
ganize a rating program. Eight months 
before D Day, these specialists had cut 
the wash-out rate in half and had men 
who longed for a pilot’s wings taking 
navigator and bombardier training. 

To accomplish this, the specialists 
pored over thousands of reports on air- 
men who had washed out; then they 
studied those of men who had made 
good. From their findings, they devised 
a crack screening test called “stanine,”* 
which judged (1) alertness and percep- 
tion, (2) intelligence and information, 
(3) coordination, and (4) personality. 

Each of the three job classifications 
called for a completely different person- 
ality type: 
€ The Pilot: He combined good muscu- 
lar coordination with quick perception, 


-excellent visual judgment, and a grasp 


of simple mechanics. He was affable and 
optimistic, but his vocabulary, knowl- 


edge of current events, and capacity for ° 


complicated reasoning were nothing to 
brag about. He did better under 21 years 
than over, and slightly better married 
than single. 


@ The Navigator: Usually older and bet- 
ter educated, the navigator liked science 
and mathematics and could understand 


the written word more easily than the . 


pilot. While the navigator outdistanced 
the pilot in high-level reasoning, he 
lacked the flier’s muscle coordination and 
quick reflexes. 


€ The Bombardier: Less specialized than 
the first two types, this candidate held 
some of the traits of both. His scientific 
vocabulary, knowledge of mathematics, 
and spatial relations were good. He had 
fast reflexes, and a mental reaction time 
a little slower than the pilot’s but faster 
than the navigator’s. 


The Blue Yonder: The AAF psycho- 

logical experiment’s value was proved 
when only 8 to 4 per cent of the men with 
stanine grades of nine ever failed in 
training, whereas 50 to 70 per cent of 
those who barely got over the line with a 
score of one washed out. 
’ Predictions of success in combat were 
equally precise. Among Pacific P-38 
pilots, men with the top stanine score 
suffered less than half as many pilot- 
error accidents as low-score men. High- 
stanine fighter pilots did 300 per cent 
better than low-score men in shooting 
enemy planes. And high-score bombar- 
diers and navigators consistently made 
fewer errors than low-bracket men. 


a 


..-A, contraction of the words “stability” and 
nine’; the nine refers to the test ‘gradings, one being 
Passing and nine, superior. 




















Like One 
of the Family! 


Blackie: “Wait a minute, Whitey, 


shouldn't we knock first?” 


Whity: “Come on, Blackie, we're 


regarded as one of the family.” - 


Very true, Whitey— 
BLACK & WHITE gets the glad hand 
everywhere because this famous Scotch 
has the character that always pleases. 
Folks have learned that the fine quality 
of BLACK & WHITE is always depend- 


able—the same today as it always was. 
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Secrets From Hitler 

In United States Army files there are 
countless technical documents marked 
“Geheim” (secret) or “Vertraulich” (con- 
fidential) and often signed off with a 
“Heil, Hitler!” (untranslatable). The vic- 
tor holds not only the documents but 
many of their authors as well. At Amer- 
ican military installations, industrial 
plants, and laboratories some 300 picked 
German and Austrian scientists, engi- 
neers, and technicians are busily fitting 
Germany’s wartime inventions into Amer- 
ica’s postwar technology, Their work has 
been so valuable that hundreds more are 
soon to follow. 

This transplantation of the enemy’s 
technical brainpower has been going on 
since September 1945 at an increasing 
rate and in comparative secrecy, shielded 
by the code names Operation Overcast 
and Operation Paperclip. The censorship 
has now been lifted. At Wright Field, 
Ohio, and at Fort Bliss, Texas, news re- 
‘porters recently were permitted to inter- 
view several score of the imported ex- 
perts and see how they live and work. 

Aliens at Work: These are the men 
on whose researches rested the Reich’s 
hopes of winning the war with secret 
weapons. They include the scientists and 
engineers behind the V-1 flying bomb and 
the V-2, the designer of the rocket fighter 
planes that zoomed untouchably through 
Allied bomber squadrons in the last 
months of the war, and men who had 
definite plans for missiles that would fly 
across the ocean to bombard the United 
States. 

They are in the United States as alien 
civilian employes, having voluntarily 
signed renewable one-year contracts. 


Their pay is quite low compared with 
United States civil-service standards for 
Americans of comparable qualifications. 














It ranges from $11 a day for outstanding 
scientists down to $2.20 a day for tech- 
nical assistants who were brought over 
as part of a laboratory team. This money 
is paid to their families in Germany. In 
addition, each of the Germans gets $6 
a day for living expenses, out of which 
he must pay for GI chow, served cafe- 
teria-style, and for quarters similar to 
those of junior Army officers. 

This compensation enables the scien- 
tists to live much better than they could 
under present conditions in Germany. 
Those who have been here more than a 
few weeks look well fed and well dressed. 
Thev make full use of permission to send 
a 10-pound food package each week to 
their families, most of whom are housed 
under United States Army protection in 
a sp:cial settlement at Landshut, near 
Munich. The scientists are free to shop 
and go to the movies in communities near 
where they are stationed; some take Eng- 
lish courses in night school, and nearly 
all can get along without interpreters. 

With only a few exceptions (who were 
sent back to Germany) the imported 
scientists have turned over their special- 
ized information without reserve. All of 
them are officially still under the juris- 
diction of the United States occupation 
forces in Germany and can be disciplined 
under the denazification program. Many 
were former Nazi party members, al- 
though none was in the political leader- 
ship. Some were anti-Nazis, such as Dr. 
Hans Mayer, former director of the 
Siemens & Halske communications re- 
search laboratories in Berlin, who showed 
NEWSWEEK a certificate attesting to his 
internment in five concentration camps, 
including Dachau and Buchenwald. 

Techniques by Quiz: The imported 
experts are used in various ways. Those 
whose laboratory apparatus has been 
brought to the United States are simply 


continuing their experiments for the 
Army. Others are teamed-up with Amer- 
ican technicians on new projects or serve 
as consultants to American industry. 

At Wright Field NEwsweex’s reporter 
witnessed a typical conference in which 
German technical information was being 
transferred to American industry. A keen, 
young engineer from a major American 
manufacturing concern had been sent to 
learn about Germany’s advanced tech- 
niques with high-speed gas turbines. He 
had the opportunity to quiz two outstand- 
ing experts, Dr. Ernst Eckert, leader in 
thermodynamics research, and Dr. Heinz 
Schmitt, who was largely responsible for 
the engines in German jet fighters. The 
conference table was soon covered with 
freehand drawings showing how Ger- 
many, lacking the high-temperature al- 
loys available in America, had neverthe- 
less solved the problem of keeping turbine 
blades from melting in the flaming gas. 

The Germans are making important 
contributions in aviation, rocket propul- 
sion, engine design, electronics, and 
many industrial fields. 
€ Rocket Planes: War dispatches from 
the Western Front in the fall of 1944 told 
of the appearance of a German rocket 
monoplane so fast that it seemed to leave 
our fighters “standing still.” The plane ~ 
was the Me-163. Its designer, Dr. Alex- 
ander Lippisch of the Messerschmitt Air- 
craft Works, is now helping the AAF test 
a model which was brought to the United 
States. At Wright Field the slight, gray- 
haired designer became a center of at- 
tention for aviation writers and was soon 
giving a seminar on the science of super- 
sonic flight. He said that flying above the 
speed of sound would only be achieved 
above 40,000 feet, where the air is thin 
enough to avoid destructive shock waves 
(NrewsweEEk, Dec. 2). 

@ Jet Helicopter: Too late for wartime 
use, but promising for future aviation, 


was Fritz Doblhoff's invention of a jet- 





Associated Press Photos 


Cerman inventors at Wright Field: Heinrich with his ribbon parachute and Doblhoff with his jet helicopter 
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Any assortments you choose, from 42 fine DuBouchett products, 
make highly-appreciated gifts. For your own holiday hospitality, 
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Here’s how to look the “serious type” — 
Just pick the season’s blue pin stripe... 
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SAY “MERRY CHRISTMAS” 


With This Mallory 
Gift Certificate 


To make sure he gets 
what he wants for Christ- 
mas, give him this amus- 
ing miniature gift hat 
and hatbox. Inside is a 
Mallory Gift Certificate 
that he will exchange for 
a life-size Mallory in the 
exact style and shade that 
he likes best. 











Then add this Homburg for effect 
Of looking wise and circumspect. 
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@ Men of good judgment and taste 
know the importance of dressing for 
the occasion. The gentleman above 
chose wisely—a new pin stripe suit, 
harmonizing accessories, topped off 
with the quiet elegance of the 
Mallory CHARTER. 

Handsomely proportioned of finest 
felt and showerproofed by Mallory’s 
exclusive Cravenette process, this new 


Ai fine men’s stores everywhere .ee 













For business or affairs of heart 
This “Mallory Match” will play the pari! 





Homburg is an inspired expression 
of Mallory’s 129-year-old tradition of 
style leadership. 


STYLE LEADERS FOR 129 YEARS 
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propelled helicopter. Doblhoff, a 30-year- 
old designer who not long ago dodged 
American bombs at Wiener-Neustadt, 
Austria, is test-flying the machine here. 
A gasoline-air mixture is blown through 
the hollow interiors of three rotating 
blades and is ignited at the tips to drive 
them by reaction. The two-seater ma- 
chine is considerably smaller and lighter 
than a conventionally driven helicopter: 
(Ribbon Parachutes: In the vertical 
wind tunnel at Wright Field Dr. Helmut 
Heinrich, formerly of the Graf Zeppelin 
Research Institute in Stuttgart, is testing 
parachutes consisting of ribbons sewed 
together in various patterns. The leakage 
of air through the parachute reduces 
oscillation and opening shock. Germany 
employed the ribbon device to recover 
guided missiles. This type of parachute 
shows promise for dropping cargoes and 
as an airplane landing brake. 


( Optical Pressure Mapping: Dr. Theo- 
dor W. Zobel is employing in the United 
States the “Schlieren-Interferometer” ap- 
paratus which he perfected as head of 
the wind-tunnel research at Brunswick. 
It is a delicate optical device based on 
the fact that a beam of light is very 
slightly distorted when it passes through 
air of varying density. Zobel géts actual 
photographs of the distribution of pres- 
sures as air flows past a model in a wind 
tunnel. This method does away with 
measuring instruments which would dis- 
turb the air flow. It also gets results much 
faster. The same device photographs the 
distribution of temperaturé around a 
fame—an important thing to know in 
designing jet and rocket engines. One 
photograph taken in a thousandth of a 
second, Zobel said, gives results that 
would otherwise take 250 or more tem- 
perature readings. 
C Supersonic Wind Tunnels: Dr. Rudolf 
Hermann was in charge of basic aero- 
dynamic research at Peenemiinde, the 
much-bombed establishment where the 
V-2 was conceived. To test small-scale 
models of the missile, he had built a 
series of wind tunnels in which air rushed 
at more than four times the speed of 
sound. Since no fan could generate ‘such 
speed, Hermann connected his tunnel 
intermittently to a large evacuated sphere 
and observed the model for a few seconds 
at a time as air rushed by to fill the 
vacuum. As the war ended, he was 
building a 7,000-mile-an-hour wind tun- 
nel in the Bavarian Alps. With six as- 
sociates brought from Germany, Her- 
mann is working on supersonic wind 
tunnels for the United States Army. 
€ V-2 and Successors: Many of the ex- 
perts are employed at White Sand8, 
-M., in firing-tests of the V-2 missiles 
captured in Germany. They include 
Vemher von Braun, principal inventor 
of the V-2, Dr. Ernest Steinhoff, who 
developed its remote controls, and Dr. 
Martin Schilling, who contributed to its 
mstrumentation. Other German experts 
are engaged in basic research connected 
with more advanced rockets. One of 
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them told dispassionately of Germany’s 
plans for bombarding the United States 
with transatlantic missiles. This, he said, 
would have been “definitely possible” in 
a few more years without recourse to 
atomic energy for propulsion. As the war 
ended the Germans had built a test 
model of the A-9, a winged rocket with 
a range of 300 to 350 miles, compared 
with 200 miles for the V-2. 

The British have a similar program for 
using German technical skill. News- 











Associated Press 
V-2 inventors test one at White Sands 





WEEK’s London bureau reports that Ger- 
man scientists are at work in the Royal 
Aircraft Establishment at Farnborough, 
Hants, and at the rocket-projectile ex- 
perimental station at Wescott, Bucks, 
while others are assigned to pass on 
their knowledge to industrial firms. On 
Nov. 4 the British Government revealed 
that 63 German scientists and technicians 
had arrived and 60 more were due 
shortly. They work on aerodynamics, 
metallurgy, thermodynamics, helicopters, 
photography, aluminum foundry pro- 
cesses, and ceramics. 


Significance 





The German experts’ work should mean 
a forward spurt in those branches of 
technology in which circumstances forced 
Germany to concentrate its wartime 
efforts. No nation had enough scientists 
to move full speed along all possible lines 
of development. The United States and 
Britain were far ahead with radar, long- 
range bombers, and atomic energy. Ger- 
many surpassed with rocket propulsion 
of aircraft and guided missiles and the 
underlying science of supersonic air 
speeds, as well as in substitutes for 
missing raw materials. The result should 
be an unprecedented amalgamation into 
the victors’ technology of the defeated 
nation’s industrial and military secrets. 
It will have far-reaching effects not only 
on American and British military power 
but-also on civilian industry. 
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Do people seem to 


WHISPER? 






@ Does it seem to you that you are being 
left out of many conversations? Do people 
seem to whisper everything they say? 
These are familiar symptoms of even a slight 
hearing impairment. 

Western Electric offers two booklets that 
may help you. Written very simply, they 
explain important facts about hearing and 
bring you the news of Western Electric's new 
M ol 64 Hearing Aid, developed by Bell 
Telephone Laboratories. The klets are 
yours for the asking. Mail the coupon now. 
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WESTERN ELECTRIC CO, 

Dept. 380-K3 

195 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 


Send me your informative booklets describing 
hearing loss and facts about the new Model 64 
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All Things to Caesar 


On Dec. 2, James Caesar Petrillo, 
president of the American Federation of 
Musicians, scored again. This time he won 
a fight with the United States Govern- 
ment. The Lea Act, designed to curb the 
ever-growing dictatorial powers of the 
tempestuous little labor leader and passed 
by overwhelming Congressional vote last 
April, was declared unconstitutional in a 
United States District Court in Chicago. 

Petrillo was voted into the AFM presi- 
dency in 1940. Since then he has rarely 
been out of angry headlines. For fourteen 
months in 1942 and 1943 his 140,000 
musicians refused to. make a single rec- 
ord until the record companies agreed 
to pay higher fees and royalties to the 
AFM treasury. 

Constantly, Petrillo has kept his heav- 
ily loaded gun aimed on radio. Wherever 
he had a chance he angled for higher 
wages for his musicians, already the high- 
est paid group in the radio industry. 
Frequently he asked and got more musi- 
cians on a station’s staff than actually 
were needed. Finally, his refusal to let 
the students at the Interlochen, Mich., 
summer camp broadcast because they 
were not union members provoked Sen. 
Arthur Vandenberg of Michigan and Rep. 
Clarence Lea of California to draft the 
measure that eventually became the Lea 
Act. It forbade any attempt to force a 
station to hire more employes than neces- 
sary. Deliberately, Petrillo arranged a test 
case of the act by pulling a strike at 
WAAF, a small Chicago radio station, 
when it refused his demands to double 
its three-man record-librarian staff. 

In his decision this week, United 
States District Judge Walter J. La Buy 
dismissed the government’s criminal in- 
formation charge. He found that the Lea 
Act violated the fifth and thirteenth 
amendments by restricting freedom of 
speech and employment of labor and by 
arbitrarily setting broadcasting employes 


apart from those in other communication 
industries. _ 

In Chicago, United States District At- 
torney J. Albert Woll announced the gov- 
ernment would appeal, probably directly 
to the Supreme Court. Petrillo, jubilantly 
confident that he had permanently won 
his case, said: “I thank God for a Fed- 
eral court that practises what it preaches 
and holds that the Constitution of the 


‘United States belongs to all the people 


and not to just a few and decides that 
the musicians of this country have the 
right to earn a living.” 


Saal 


Mirror 


In the last few years radio has been 
showered with criticism, mostly unfavor- 
able. Radio hasn’t liked it. But it was left 
to William S. Paley, chairman of the board 
of CBS, to do anything about the smart- 
ing situation. At the National Association 
of Broadcasters’ convention in October, 
(Newsweek, Nov. 4) Paley startled his 
audience by praising some of the criticism 
as healthily provocative. He blamed the 
industry for inviting trouble by failing to 
clarify for the public the intricacies of the 
business. 

This week, CBS started doing some 
clarifying on its own account, as Paley 
had known it would before he excoriated 
the NAB. On Dec. 1, the network began 
an unprecedented series, Time for Rea- 
son—About Radio (Sunday, 1:30-1:45 
p.m., EST), “to present the facts . . . so 
that the listener can make up his mind 
himself as to what is good and what is 
bad in radio and what should be done 
about it.” CBS has not limited the pro- 
gram to a specific number of weeks, but 
will let it run as long as necessary. 

Paley himself opened the series, but 
hereafter Lyman Bryson, CBS. counselor 
on public affairs, will do the talking. He 
will discuss broadcasting’s source of rev- 
enue, policies on news, taste in humor, 
drama, and music, and labor relations. 








Sovfoto 


Little Ivan’s Hour: The caption on this photo, which was received from Moscow 
last week, said the wrestling actors taking part in a Moscow Radio children’s hour 
broadcast are impersonating a dog and a villain. “How many entertaining, merry, and 
instructive stories can they [the children] hear -over radio?” the caption asks. 
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Newsweek—O, C. Sweet 
Herzberg: From sidewalks to city desk 


Local Boy Makes Good 


The world-minded New York Herald 
Tribune traditionally chooses out-of-town- 
ers as city editors. Its three most famous 
examples were Stanley Walker, Charles 
McLendon, and L. L. Engelking, all of 
whom came from Texas to make their 
reputations as tough and good city edi- 
tors on a tough city desk. 

Last week, Herald Tribune staffers 
read a two-line notice on the city room’s 
bulletin board and rubbed their eyes in 
disbelief. They not only had a new city 
editor, but one who was New York-born 
and brought up. He is Joseph Herzberg, 
lean and _ stoop-shouldered 
whom The Herald Tribune itself has 
reared from copy boy. Herzberg  suc- 
ceeded Engelking, only member of the 
Texas Triad still on the paper. Engelking 
moved upstairs to write editorials. 

Born in Harlem, Herzberg grew up in 
the Bronx, went to public schools, but 
never finished at the College of the City 
of New York. In Februafy 1925, he went 
to work for The Herald -Tribune. One 


night six months later, Herzberg watched .- 


copy, all ready for the composing room, 
pile up on a desk in the absence of Night 
Editor Armistead Holcombe. Herzberg 
tallied the copy, clocked it, and sent it 
to the composing room on his own. Next 
day, he confidently expected to be fired 
when Holcombe sent for him; instead he 
got a $7.50 a week raise. 

Sidewalks of New York: As police 
reporter, Herzberg picked up the inevit- 
able tag of “Scoop” when he produced 
the story of a $250,000 bond robbery in 
the words of the victim, while all the other 


papers announced he could not be found. 
As police reporter, city-hall man, rewrite 
man, copyreader, and assistant city edi- 
tor, Herzberg never ceased to amaze his 
bosses with his knowlecee of New York. 


newsman ° 


Most of this, he credits to Saturday 
afternoon expeditions he took about the 
city with his father, who still lives in 
New York. “We rode subways and buses,” 
says Herzberg, “but mostly we walked. 
Once, when the choice lay between a 
soda for us both and riding home, we 
walked, from the Battery up to the 
Bronx.” 

Despite Herzberg’s lack of a degree, 
The Herald Tribune staff, on which Ivy 
Leaguers are a dime a dozen, regards 
Herzberg with nothing less than awe. He 
not only can make such a maze as Brook- 
lyn crystal clear to reporters, but he can 
answer almost any question they may ask 
on subjects ranging from art, literature, 
music, history, and politics to baseball, 
boxing, vaudeville, and crime. 

In 1929, when he was obituary editor, 
he dashed off Jeanne Eagels’s obituary 
from memory ten minutes before edition 
time. Once, when a reporter referred 
to the artist Pieter Breughel, Herzberg 
asked: “Which one, the elder or the 
younger?” and proceeded to explain the 
differences in their painting. A few years 
ago he became interested in music, took 
up the piano, and now plays the classics 
competently. 

Herzberg, who will be 40 next Jan. 1, 
also finds time to lecture on journalism at 
New York University and currently is put- 
ting together a staff-written book, “Late 
City Edition,” for use in classrooms. As 
boss of the most global-minded city desk 
in New York, he directs a staff of 60 and 
unruffledly handles reams of copy rang- 
ing from crime briefs to coverage of the 
United Nations. “New York,” he ob- 
serves, “is the most international city in 
the world. Hence its local news cannot be 
confined to the five boroughs.” 


oor 


Look Homeward 


In the elevator of Look Magazine’s of- 
fices on Fifth Avenue in New York, staff- 
ers greeted each other with: “You still 
here?” Last summer, Gardner (Mike) 
Cowles had come back from Des Moines, 
taken an apprehensive look at his maga- 
zine’s war-swollen operations, and sharp- 
ened his pruning knife. 

Last week, Cowles finished his sur- 
gery, for the time at least. Out were Har- 
lan Logan, his $50,000-a-year editor and 
general manager, and 60 other employes. 
Cowles said: “Look itself was not af- 
feeted. We simply liquidated our Book 
Department, Visual Research Depart- 
ment, and Readers Research Depart- 
ment.” 

Like most magazines, Look prospered 
during the war. Circulation zoomed from 
1940’s 1,700,000 to its present 2,410,000 
average. Advertising revenue did even 
better; it soared from $750,000 in 1940 
to $6,000,000 last year and an estimated 
$6,250,000 for 1946. Cowles spent most 
of the war period in Washington as di- 
rector of the domestic branch of the Of- 
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fice of War Information and left his maga- 
zine in the hands of Logan, a Mississippi- 


born, athletically built Rhodes scholar, 


ex-college instructor, and onetime editor 
of Scribner’s Magazine. 

Project X: With prosperity came rosy 
postwar dreams. Quietly Look built up 
a staff for its hush-hush Project X, a lush, 
pocket-sized picturé magazine aimed at 
Coronet’s field. But the paper shortage 
kept this on an if-and-when basis so long 


that Cowles and Logan shelved the pro}- 
ect. The staff was kept, however, and 


switched to Look’s elaborate picture-book 
publishing operation (23 titles published 


European 





Last week, when Cowles finished his 
trimming, he left no doubt about what he 
wanted Look to be. Cowles himself took 
over Logan’s titles, and Logan set about 
forming his own company to take over 
the book operations. On Look itself, the 
shake-up left Dan Mich, veteran execu- 
tive editor, firmly in the saddle. Mich 
called his staff of 103—largest in Look’s 
history—to a meeting, announced _ that 
Logan’s_ stafts-within-a-staff system was 

‘ , : “ ] ae . 
out, and added: “We are going to try 
to stick as close to what’s going on as 


possible. We are going to have more re- 
porting and less lecturing.” 


Look 


Cardner Cowles and Dan Mich: Look sees things differently now 


or still in the works), and to Look’s vis- 
ual and readers’ research departments, 


To Cowles, scowling at a near $2,000,- 
0OO rise in 1946 production costs, the 
three departments had become superflu- 


ous fringe operations, To Logan, they had 
‘ 


not. Under Edwin Eberman, visual re- 
search had developed such Look tech- 
niques as combination photo and sketch 


stories (example: Look’s war hero seri¢s) 
and off-guard pictures (example: a pick- 


pocket at work on Times Square crowds). 
Logan’s reader researchers kept him in- 


formed how Look’s subscribers liked such 


stuff by Gallup-like polls. The book de- 
partment, never profitable, went all out 
for picture-rich biography (example: 


Woodrow Wilson), a history, and an. 


thologies of the American scene, a la 
Look. 


All this fitted into Logan’s picture of 


what a family magazine should be—a 
combination of entertainment and instruc- 


tion. But that picture was a bit out of 


foous to the news-minded Cowles, who, 
with his brother, owns The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune and The Minne- 


apolis Star, The Tribune, and The Times. 


Logan’s brain trusters shared his ideas 


and gave Look a pedagogical bent; the 


rest of the staff thought Look might stay 


a little closer to news and reporting. 


Crider on Beacon Hill 


John Crider of The New Vork Tes 


learned how to get a newspaper job 
before he left college. In his senior year 


at Columbia University, he did assign- 


ments for The Now York Times at $9 


apiece. When he graduated in 1928, The 
Times hired him, sent him to Brooklyn 


first, then to Westchester County, N. Y., 
ag district man, and finally, in 1097, to 


Washington. 
In 1940, Crider was one of the first 


two Times men to win a Nieman Fellow- 


ship at' Harvard. Thete he met Frank 


Buxton, chief of The Boston Herald’s 
editorial page, Pulitzer Prize winner for 


his editorial on Calvin Coolidge in 1923, 


and perhaps the widest-known Herald 
editor since Robert Lincoln O’Brien. 
Crider, winking at the Nieman custom 


that frowns on Nieman fellows toiling for 


any paper, turned out some editorials for 
Buxton. 


Those were the only editorials Crider 


ever wrote or published, but this week, 
they landed him a job. On Dec. 1, he 


succeeded Buxton, now 70 and retiring. 


Friends of the apple-cheeked, slender 


Crider predicted he would have no trou- 
ble fitting into the Boston scene. At 40 


his boyish charm has melted the most 


stiff-necked politicians in Washington and 


elsewhere. Fellow Niemanites recall that 


they had to gang up to keep Crider from 


winding up invariably at the honor guest’s 
elbow at their weekly Thursday-night 
dinners. A Times colleague once peered 
over Crider’s shoulder and saw in his 


typewriter: “Hon. William L. Douglas, 


Associate Justice, Supreme Court of the 
United States, Dear Bill...” 

Not even the housing shortage could 
keep Crider, an outlander born in Mount 


Vernon, N.Y,, from landing right in 


Boston. On Beacon Hill, no less; he 
found a house and moved his wife and 
three children in. 


For The Herald’s editorial page—rock- 


ribbed Republican on home affairs and 


internationalist on foreign policy—Crider 
also is cut to fit. Ten years in Washington 
not only brought him such top assign- 


ments as the White House, the San Fran- 


cisco conference, Bretton Woods, and 


both Churchill-Roosevelt meetings at 
Quebec, but he says they also made him 
anti-New Deal. The Herald, Crider 


promises, “will continue to be Repub- 


lican, antiNew Deal, anti-totalitarian,” 


and, he hopes, liberal in the sense that 
today’s “true liberal . . . is the fellow who 
is opposed to excessive government.” 


rr 


Man Baits Dog 
The Chicago Sun went out of its way 


to laud a reporter of the rival Chicago 


Tribune for his greatest scoop last week. 


The story, as recorded by Sidney Land- 
field,Sun police reporter:Lotta, prize CGer- 
man shepherd belonging to Col. Robert 


R, McCormick, Tribune publisher, ¢ 


caped from a kennel. Anonymously, Mc- 
Cormick pested a $100 reward for Lot- 
ta’s return. For 24 hours 26 policemen 


vainly combed North Shore suburban 
areas. Finally, Chester Nichols, The 


Trib’s North Shore man, got a R. R. McC. 
“must”: Get the dog. He did, by baiting 


a trap with beefsteak, 
“Oimple,” said Nichols. “Until The 


Tribune hired me four years ago, I was 
the dogcatcher at Evanston.” 


rr 


Peace at 14 Per Cent 
The longest Newspaper Guild strike 


of the year was settled last week, On 


Monday, this week, William Randolph 
Hearst’s Los Angeles Herald & Express, 
largest daily west of Chicago, rolled off 


the presses for the first time in twelve 


weeks as a result of a new contract signed 
with the American Newspaper Guild. 


The Guild struck Sept. 4 for demands 
sealing up to $100 a week: it went back 


to work for a 14 per cent average rise 
and a top of $80, but can try to raise 


these during 60 days of additional nego. 


tiations. 
Estimated cost of the strike in wages, 


$360,000; to the paper, between $300,- 
000 and $500,000. Both sides safeguard- 


ed against such an expensive repetition. 


If they cannot agree on final pay sched- 
ules in the next 60 days, they will arbi- 


trate. 
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PRICES: The Sales Balloon and the ‘Bust’ Outlook 


On Nov. 29 Macy’s big department 
store in New York rang up sales of 
$1,472,000—perhaps more dollars’ worth 
of goods than any retail establishment 
ever before sold in any one day. All over 
the country other department stores were 
beating their all-time sales records of 
1945. Clearances of heavily overstocked 
lines, including women’s higher-priced 
clo.hing and assorted luxury goods, 
helped swell the totals. Early Christmas 
buying also helped. But the biggest fac- 
tor was price inflation. 

Department-store executives looked 


with pleasure at the figures, but with con- 


cern at the future, Although dollar sales 
kept going up, unit sales, according to 
Standard & Poor’s, had declined from a 
high point of 172.6 last February to 158,3 
by September (1939100). 

Washington economists pointed out 
that prices, measured by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics commodity index (most- 
ly basic raw materials), had risen, but 
that the rate of increase was slower after 
mid-November. With, August 1939 as 100, 


the index had been 187.3 in January this 
year, 240.2 in July after the price-control 
holidays, and 252.3 in October. On Nov. 
15 it was 2S6.3 and on Nov. 26, 300.4. 
Specific prices continued to rise: 

@ Household Appliances: The F. L. Ja- 
cobs Co, last week increased Launderall 
prices 7 per cent, or about $20 a unit. 
The General Electric Co. said it would 
study each product separately before 
making any price changes. Irons had 
been raised about 1 per cent; refrigera- 


tors, 12.5; ranges, 11; and washers, about 
30 per cent. 

@ Hosiery: One popular nylon brand 
hiked its retail price of $1.55 to $1.95. An 
advance of 25 to 33 per cent is expected 
in both rayon and nylon stockings. 

@ Food: The BLS reported last week that 
its retail food index for Oct. 15 was 23.6 
per cent above mid-June and 80 per cent 
above the 1935-39 average. Another sur- 
vey of nine large cities showed that 
Thanksgiving dinner for a family of four 
cost $8.50, compared with $7.50 in 1945. 
@ Autos: Although used-car prices are 
showing a downward trend, new-car 
prices are going up. The Studebaker 
Corp. last week raised its prices on vari- 
ous models by $32 to $64 a car. The 


Chrysler Corp. boosted the lowest-priced 
Plymouth four-door sedan $8, and other 


models in its Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, 


and Chrysler lines by varying amounts up 
to $104, Hudsons advanced $60 to $90, 


Gasoline prices are up half a cent a 
gallon, but pedestrians could take com- 
fort in the fact that leather prices were 
coming down. Consumer resistance made 
shoe stores take another look at recently 
advanced prices. 5 
Significance---- 

Although many prices continued to 
rise, there was a balancing and leveling- 
off just before the coal strike. But the 
threat of a new production freeze and 
new shortages changes the outlook. High- 
er wages for the miners, if the coal strike 
is settled that way, will bring immediate 
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wage demands in meat-packing, steel, 
autos, electrical manufacturing, shipping, 


communications, and in every other in- 
dustry where labor is highly organized. 
Together, they will start the wage-price 
spiral upward again, 

The only way to get prices back in bal- 


ance is for wages to stop getting out of 


balance. Many white-collar workers, for 
example, haven’t yet received a_first- 
round wage increase, while the miners 
are striking for their second. If the min- 


ers and other strongly organized industrial 
unions get another round of increases, the 


present lopsided price structure will be- 
come even more so. 

The impact of higher wages even yet 
hasn't been fully reflected in all prices. 
As prices catch up with wages, increased 
purchasing power is canceled out and 
large groups of potential buyers are 
priced out of the market. The inevitable 
“bust” that the economists have been 


talking about would be delayed by the in- 
flationary effect of a production frecze or 


another round of wage boosting, perhaps 


by several months. But the “bust” might 
hit everyone all the harder as a result of 


the delayed reaction. 


Intestate 


From the deathbed of the OPA, Paul 
Porter resigned last week as administra- 
tor. A $50,000 radio job was reported 
waiting for him. 


oo 


HOUSING: Concrete Plan 
The housing shortage has provoked a 


host of designs for houses made of every- 
thing from aluminum to pressed earth. 
Last week, Federal, state, and municipal 
housing authorities were invited to White- 





Thanksgiving parade: $1,000,000 days are cause for thanks, but retailers wonder about 1947 
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: IG ONES...orders for carloads of | and Production Departments of Chase 

| sheet brass or miles of brass pipe. mills in the East and Midwest. 

' LITTLE ones too...for brass screws of Shortages are still causing delay, 
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Tre Burns’ Supper, a Scottish custom for generations, 
honors the January 25th birthday of Scotland’s greatest 
poet, Robert Burns. Singing his immozctal songs and toast- 
ing his revered memory are part of this traditional ceremony. 


Its an unchanging story 
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The traditions of Scotland have _ been an unchanging story. Since 1830, the 
continued through the years. —sameScottish family has produced Teacher’s 
Proudly they are carried on, gen- with the same unchanging fine flavour. ‘Seen now 
eration after generation, hike therare quality This old tradition has made Teacher’s the E. 
of Teacher’s. For 116 years the skillful most respected—and most enjoyed—of all 


blending of this superb Scotch Whisky has — Scotch Whiskies. we 
Hea. he Flew TEACHER'S 
‘ COW 
BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY...86 PROOF 


Made Since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow © Sole U.S. Agents: Schieffelin & Co., New York 3,N.Y. © Importers since 1794 
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ments were posted on it in red. A ma- 
chinist could look up from his work and 
calculate his bonus from it. The first 
month the bonus was $56 a worker. By 
August it reached $103, almost a third 
of the regular payroll. Last week, the 
October figures were announced: $112 
apiece. 

Here is what the plan accomplished in 
terms of production: With the 1945 
monthly average as the base of 100, 
March output was 147, April 154, May 
157, June 158, July 172, August 191, 
September 164 (the employes griped be- 
cause of the Labor Day holiday), and 
October 206. In hourly wages, it has 
risen from a bonus of 21.8 cents in March 
to 45 cents, with bonus-and-a-half for 
overtime. 

In terms of a typical Formetal em- 
ploye, this is the way it affected John 
Bernsteil, machinist, who last year worked 
70 hours a week at a basic rate of 90 
cents an hour. For that he was paid $36 
for the basic 40 hours, $40.50 for the 
next 30 hours of overtime; total, $76.50. 
In a half-year he earned $1,979. This 
year his pay was raised to $1 an hour. 
He has been working 49% hours a week 
instead of 70. In the first six months un- 
der the bonus plan he earned $1,945.81, 
just $33.19 less than a year ago, for 533 
fewer hours of work. 

Absenteeism at the Cleveland plant has 
been cut from 15 per cent to less than 2 
per cent. Die breakage has been reduced 
about 75 per cent. All workers get one 
to two weeks’ paid vacation, during which 
they share in the bonus for that month. 


oe 


SAFETY: Radiation Hazard 


Every atomic worker employed by the 
Manhattan District is required to wear a 
little rectangular metal badge, perforated 
with an individual number that shows up 
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on a piece of photographic paper fitted 
behind the perforations whenever there 
has been exposure to radioactive rays. If 
overexposure is indicated, the worker is 
sent home to rest. 

Two scientists were killed when equip- 
ment accidents at Los Alamos, N. M. 
caused unbearable exposure: Harry K. 
Daglian Jr., 24, of New London, Conn., 
in August 1945, and Dr. Louis B. Slotin, 
35, of Winnipeg, in May 1946. But the 
worker protection record has in general 
been good. 

Last week industry, however, got its 
first worker damage suit based on atomic 
energy employment. Dorothy L. Burns, 
30-year-old factory worker, charged that 
she had been handling uranium without 
knowing it at the Westinghouse plant in 
Bloomfield, N. J., and was now suffering 
from a fibrous. lung condition, heart ail- 
ment, coughing spasms, and generally 
weakened condition. She asked $200,000. 


Soa 


LABOR: Unorganized Clerks 


Efforts to organize bank employes 
have met little success. Recently the AFL 
Office Employes International union con- 
centrated its efforts on the Federal Re- 
serve Bank in Dallas, and the Bank of 
America in San Francisco..At the Dallas 
bank employes voted against the AFL 
and for no union 375 to 180. Elections 
at 26 Bank of America branches in the 
Oakland area Nov. 14 resulted in a 
similar verdict, 320 to 140. The union 
last week petitioned for another election 
affecting 400 Bank of America employes 
in Alameda and Contra Costa counties 
in the East Bay area. 

In Milwaukee, an independent union, 
the Associated Unions of America, now 
has contracts with the First Wisconsin 
National, the, city’s largest bank, and 
with the West Side Bank. 


Union Liability 


On Oct. 29, 1945, thirteen journeymen 
electricians struck at the Bessemer, Ala., 
freight-car plant of the Pullman-Stand- 
ard Car Mfg. Co. in violation of a no- 
strike agreement between their union, 
the AFL Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers, and the company. Until thé following 
Dec. 17, when they .were replaced by 
other workers, they kept the plant closed, 
prevented 350 other employes from work- 
ing, caused the loss of 103,000 man-hours 
of production, and stopped work on 666 
freight cars. 

Pullman-Standard sued the union for 
$250,000 damages, charging breach of 
contract. Last week it won $1 and set a 
new precedent when Joseph Padway, 
national counsel for the AFL, and A. L. 
Wegener, assistant to the president of 
the international union, signed a stipu- 
lation agreeing to pay court costs and $1 
damages and acknowledging liability for 
the local’s breach of contract. The com- 


pany then withdrew its demand for larger 
damages. 


F-I-N-A-L 


In Detroit last week life-insurance 
salesmen picketed the huge National 
Bank Building, in which are the district 
offices of the Life Insurance Co. of Vir- 
ginia. Of the company’s 800 agents in 
Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Toledo, 
Columbus, and Wheeling and Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., 200 had struck—for the 
fourth time since 1942. Their union, the 
AFL American Federation of Industrial 
and Ordinary Life Insurance Agents, 
said their average annual income was 
about $2,000, and they demanded $4- 
a-week increases. The salesmen claimed 
they had to buy such office equipment 
as adding machines and fans out of their 
earnings. They also complained that an 
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As Time Goes By: Commemorating its 50 years as a calen- 
dar maker, the Brown & Bigelow Co. dug up two old-timers 
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to contrast. with the 1947 model which displaced Norman 
Rockwell's Boy Scouts as the nation’s favorite calendar. 
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employe who failed for five consecutive 
days to sell any insurance was fired. Each 
day a letter was posted opposite his name 
until the word spelled: “F-I-N-A-L.” 
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TRADE: U.S. for UN Control 


Among Americans who have definite 
opinions on foreign-trade regulation, a 
majority of 53 per cent believes that the 
United Nations rather than individual 
countries should be in control. This indi- 
cation of internationalist thinking on one 
of the touchiest points of national sover- 
eignty was turned up in a nationwide sur- 
vey by the National Opinion Research 
Center at the University of Denver. 

The survey sampled a typical minia- 
ture of the population with proper weight- 
ing, in each geographical section, to pro- 
portion of income, age, sex, minority 
groups, and urban, town, and rural areas. 
Of the total questioned, including 11 per 
cent who had no opinions, 47 per cent 
favored United Nations sovereignty, 
against 42 per cent favoring national sov- 
ereignty. Surprisingly, the Midwest was 
the most pro-United Nations, with 50 per 
cent as against 39 per cent for national 
sovereignty. Next came the mountain 
states, with 49 to 45, and New England 
and Middle Atlantic states with 48 to 41. 
The South reversed the trend, with a 40 
per cent vote for UN and 45 per cent 
for national sovereignty. 


al 


STOCKS: G.M.’s New Money 


Wall Street called it the largest single 
new-money preferred-stock issue in the 
history of American finance. General 
Motors, with the backing of a nationwide 
banking syndicate headed by Morgan 
Stanley & Co., offered $100,000,000 in 
new preferred stock to yield $3.75 a 
year for each $100 share. On Nov. 27 
the issue was quickly oversubscribed and 
the buyers were getting a 25-cent to 
50-cent premium on resales the same day. 


or 


LOSSES: Black Christmas 


It would be a sorry Christmas for the 
Southwest’s most famous department 
store, Neiman-Marcus of Dallas. Just be- 
fore midnight on Nov. 30, a basement 
fire almost totally ruined $500,000 worth 
of reserve stocks of fine furs, shoes, and 
other merchandise. 


On 


PRODUCTS: What’s New 


For Clean Walls: The Quaker Mainte- 
nance Co., Inc., of New York, eliminates 
the bucket and sponge with hand- 
pumped pressure tanks which feed clean- 
ing solution and rinse water through 
flexible tubes to lightweight trowels cov- 
ered with terry cloth. 

For Junior: The Punch and Judy Shop, 
swank Chicago specialty store, has intro- 
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You've dreamed of some day living 
or Visiting in the land of sunshine— 
here is something you can do about it. 
Start a California savings account 
with Standard Federal Savings and 
Loan Association. 3% earnings (rate 
to be paid December 31, 
3 0 1946 )are offered by this time- 
tested, progressive organiza- 
tion, and Federal Insurance 
up to $5,000 on your savings. Send 
for “Save by Mail” plan and Stand- 
ard’s financial statement. 
Invest by the 10th—earn from the Ist. 


Write today for your free copy of ‘‘ California, 
Here I Come,”’ >icturing “‘life’’ in California. 


Lo. M Ear 


PRESIDENT 


STANDARD FEDERAL 
SAVINGS and LOAN ASSOCIATION 


735 South Olive Street 
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Acme 
Monogrammed diaper 


duced monogrammed diapers at $24 a 
dozen. Monograms are hand-embroidered 
in pink or blue. 

For Fires: The Union Stop-Fire Corp. 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., is making a hand 
extinguisher which improves aim by 
eliminating the necessity of pumping. 
Chemicals are stored under pressure, giv- 
ing a range of 15 to 25 feet. 

For Foods: “Dehydrofreezing” of fruits 
and vegetables, combining partial dehy- 
dration with quick-freezing, has been de- 
veloped by the Agriculture Department’s 
Western Research Laboratory at Albany, 
Calif. Dehydration is not carried to the 
point where flavor suffers, but enough 
water is removed to achieve substantial 
savings in storage, shipping, and refriger- 
ation costs. 

For Clean Cars: A mechanical automo- 
bile washer that can wash, dry and polish 
a car in a few minutes is being made by 
the Minit-Man Auto Wash Co. of Detroit. 
It employs a series of revolving brushes 
on which water is sprayed. 


oe 


NOTES: Trends and Changes 

Stocks: The stock market rallied last 
week on continued good earnings reports. 
Industrial stocks, measured by Dow-Jones 
averages, gained 4.79 points at the close 
Nov. 30 compared with the close Nov. 23. 

Interest: Commercial-paper rates were 
boosted another % of 1 per cent last week. 
Nationally known corporations now pay 
1 per cent, 

Mortgages: New mortgage financing by 
life-insurance companies totaled $1,127,- 
000,000 in the first nine months of this 
year, compared with $959,000,000 dur- 
ing all of 1945. 

Personnel: Frank E. Barbour is new 
board chairman of the Beech-Nut Pack- 
ing Co. ... Thomas H. Beck was elected 
board chairman of the Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Co. to succeed Joseph Palmer 
Knapp, the founder, who resigned. 





Trailmobile Solves Hauling 
Problems and Cuts Costs for All 
Types of Industrial Concerns 


Because tractor-trailers are the low 
cost way to move merchandise on fast, 
flexible hauling schedules, industrial 
concerns of every type are profiting 
from the overall economy and effi- 
ciency of Trailmobile transportation. 
Consider these facts: 
The initial investment in. a trailer 
and a separate power unit is much 
less than.in any other vehicles carry- 
ing equal loads. 

Long-lived, slow-depreciating 
Trailmobiles need little care—and 
make possible important savings in 
gasoline, tires and repairs. 

Several big, maneuverable Trail- 
mobiles are served by one power 
unit to make “spotting” trailers for 








“dead” loading and unloading an 
efficient operation which keeps both 
workers and power units profitably 
busy. Never-idle power units mean 
no lost waiting time of drivers and 
checkers. 


The facts above add up to dozens of 
reasons why hundreds of different 
industries are solving their hauling 
problems and saving money every day, 
the Trailmobile Way. 


hag Transportation Survey 


Without obligation, let a Certi- 
fied Trailer Transportation Con- 
sultant show you how savings 
up to 60% with Trailmobile can 
begin at your own shipping 
platform. Just call your nearby 
Trailmobile Branch or write 


THE TRAILMOBILE COMPANY 


Cincinnati 9, Ohio 
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Macniticent wines for the holidays 


MERITO 





Wines for a Merry Christmas. Wines for a 
wh he Happy New Year. Particularly—Merito Wines 
aul, me from vineyards centuries old. Give these world 

. esteemed sherries and ports with assurance of 
unsurpassed quality and taste. Serve them 
and delight your guests with their superb 
flavor and bouquet. Ask especially for Merito 
India Cream Sherry and Merito Finest Tawny 
Port, connoisseur’s wines particularly suited 
for holiday giving and entertaining. 


Send for this free Wine 
Guide and Recipe Booklet 


MERITO IMPORTED SHERRIES AND PORTS 


National Distillers Products Corporation, Dept. 5Q, Box 12, Wall Street Station, New York 
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LABOR TRENDS 


The coal crisis has top labor leaders, 
with the exception of John L. Lewis, 


walking the tautest tightrope in recent 
labor history. 


All of them “resent and reject” govern- 
ment by injunction out of fear that their 
own unions may be next to feel the 


power of a court order in a labor dispute. 


But fear of Lewis’s power over the rank 
and file in AFL, CIO, and independent 
unions is tempering the attacks of most 
labor leaders on government “strike 
breaking.” 

William Green, president of the AFL, 
which was rejoined this year by Lewis 
and his miners, has privately expressed 
his fear that Lewis will emerge from the 
present controversy with his prestige un- 
manageably inflated. 


Organized labor’s fight against restrictive 
legislation will be centered on Senator 
Ball’s proposal to outlaw the closed shop. 


Amendment of the Wagner Act and pas- 
sage of the Case Bill in some form are 
regarded as certain by legislative experts 
of the AFL and CIO. Labor’s argument 
against such legislation will be that the 
closed shop stabilizes the labor force and 
thus benefits the national economy. The 
Railway Labor Act, which prohibits 
closed shops, the CIO and AFL will point 
out, did not prevent the railroad strike of 
last spring. 

George Addes, left-wing secretary-treas- 
urer of the United Auto Workers, already 
is being groomed by his followers to run 
for president of the union next year 
against Walter Reuther. 


R. J. Thomas, unseated by Reuther at 
the last convention, will not run again. 
Originally a “middle of the roader,” he 
has lately become associated more closely 
with the pro-Communist forces, but they 
don’t regard him as a strong candidate. 


Addes backers want a clear-cut decision 
between those who will work with the 
Communists and those who want to drive 
them out of the union. They’re starting 
their anti-Reuther campaign early on the 
theory that Thomas lost last time because 
he was unprepared. They'll charge that 
Reuther precipitated the General Motors 
strike ahead of time last year and thus 
caused needless suffering to UAW mem- 
bers. 

Leaders of the telephone workers predict 
victory for their new constitution, which 
would convert the loose federation into a 
closely integrated organization embracing 
all “means of communications.” 
Adopted by the recent convention, the 
charter is being voted on in a referendum 
by 200,000 members. If it is approved, 
watch for more jurisdictional trouble with 
CIO electrical workers and AFL teleg- 


raphers. 
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How much will your business grow in 10 years? 


That’s a difficult question to answer... 


But the chances are you’re headed for rapid, 
profitable expansion .. .if your industry is located 
in the Southland served by the 8,000-mile 


Southern Railway System. 


For here, where industrial opportunities 
abound, you will be favored by many natural 


advantages and resources... by economical 





production and distribution -.. by great, and 
growing, consumer markets... by a unique com- 
bination of all the factors vital to progress and 


prosperity in the era ahead. 


How much will your business grow in 10 years? 
Plenty, we predict ...if it’s in the Southland. 


Look Ahead—Look South!” 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
The Southern Serves the South 
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of a lifetime 


For something different—something 
really outstanding—give a Hurd 
Super-Caster with built-in reel and 
interchangeable rods. It is new, 
modern, streamlined and built to 
highest quality standards—just the 
type of thing every sportsman 
would like to own. The Hurd Super- 
Caster, with one rod of optional 
length, comes to you complete in a 
handsome Koroseal carrying case. 
At your local sporting goods, hard- 
ware or department store dealer. 





$ INCLUDING 
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TAX 


Patents Applied For. The right to make specifi- 
cation changes is reserved, without obligation. 
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The Zebras of 46 


by JOHN LARDNER 


As we went to press, the an- 
nouncement of the name of the Horse- 
of-the-Year had not yet been made by 
Mr. Edgar G. Horn of Baltimore, who 
announces such things. It would seem 
a good presumption that the winner 
for 1946 would be a Republican, or at 
least a little to the right of center, but 
there is no way of telling for 
sure: Dewey, Bricker, and 
the other GOP’s have never 
yet swept a horse into office 
with the rest of their ticket. 
It is something to shoot for, 
especially with two-legged 
Presidential material run- 
ning a bit thin and 1948 
around the corner. 

Of the two strongest can- 
didates for this year’s title, 
one, Assault, comes from 
Texas and must be considered a nom- 
inal Democrat, though not necessarily 
leftist. The other, Armed, is a heredi- 
tary Republican from the  baking- 
powder stable of Warren Wright of 
Chicago. His sire, Bull Lea, was a 
Republican before him and a steady 
reader of The Chicago Tribune. His 
trainer, Plain Ben Jones, is neutral, 
but then nobody is voting for Mr. 
Jones for Horse-of-the-Year anyway, 
since he cannot run a lick. 

In the main, the voters in Mr. Horn’s 
annual poll have studied the speed, 
stamina, and earning power of these 
animals, rather than their politics. 
They are a couple of very fine race 
horses. Your correspondent’s own vote 
went after much soul-searching and 
cogitation to Assault, as having had 
the harder job to perform—three-year- 
olds are notoriously more difficult to 
keep in health and running condition 
over a full season, and often they run 
outside their own set against older, 
wiser, and stronger horses, as Assault 
did in beating Stymie in the Pimlico 
Special. 


However, it is no easy thing to 
vote away from Armed, whose record 
was a masterpiece of class and steadi- 
ness under killing weight. 

“If they don’t make him Horse-of- 
the-Year,” said Mr. Ben Jones wistfully 
the other day, “maybe they'll take 
some weight off him.” 

Armed carried 130 pounds or more 
in his last ten consecutive stake races, 
and he did not win them all; the say- 
ing has it that the horse never lived 
that you could not beat with weight. 
But Armed won eleven times in eight- 
een starts for the year. He finished out 





of the money on only one occasion. 
He won $288,725, without having a 
chance for the sugar-coated three- 
year-old stakes that earned Assault 
$425,195. Even if you did not con- 
sider Stymie and the two-year-old filly 
champion First Flight, in your reckon- 
ing, this was a very hard vote to make. 

In fact, the horse busi- 
ness enjoyed a boom in tal- 
ent as well asin cash in 
1946, the first complete year 
of postwar racing. If there 
has been no truly great race 
horse in America since the 
retirement of Count Fleet, 
there has not been since the 
time of Whirlaway and Al- 
sab such a pair in one year 
as Armed and Assault—and 
First Flight, running simul- 
taneously, is said to be the best young 
filly since Top Flight. 

Stirred by this abundance of gen- 
ius, Mr. James Butler declared last 
week that begigning next year he 
would offer, under the letterhead of his 
Empire City meeting, a $100,000 gold- 
cup race of international persuasion, in 
which the best horses of England, 
France, Australia, Mexico, South Amer- 
ica, and other climates would be 
invited to run against the native 
unicorns. Maybe this will come to 
something, though I have an idea that 
outlying horse owners will take salt 
with the idea before swallowing. 


Back in 1923, the winner of the 
English Derby, Papyrus, was lured to 
these shores to run for $100,000 
against Zev, the cream of the local 
three-year-olds. It came down rain as 
well as dollars, and Zev was through 
for the day and back in the barn re- 
moving his pea jacket before Papyrus 
hove into view at the head of the 
stretch. Experts estimated that Papy- 
rus lost two yards for every three he 
gained in the mud and covered as 
much ground laterally as forward. 

It turned out he did not wear mud 
shoes, as Zev did. Why he did not 
bring the proper footgear I do not 
know, for England is not a land where 
precipitation is unknown. The French 
horse Epinard had a little better luck 
when he came here the following year. 
But he never finished far enough ahead 
to win any of his four starts, and Wise 
Counsellor beat him twice. 

It’s hard to say if Mr. Butler can 
overcome such memories. I hope he 
keeps on waving his gold cup and his 
100 G’s till the old wounds heal. 
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Sumbos Trunk 
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J STRONG AS HE JS, the elephant would be helpless with- 

* out his tubular trunk. It carries air to his lungs, conveys 
food and water to his mouth and serves as a weapon when 
danger threatens. With it, he can crush an attacking tiger. 
Literally, the elephant’s trunk is his “life line.” 





3 HUNDREDS OF MECHANICAL DEVICES that do our haul- 
* ing and hoisting use Bundyweld Tubing by the millions 
of feet. Wherever industry looks for tubing with outstanding 
mechanical properties to carry fuel, oil, vacuums, hydraulic 
fluids or refrigerants, the call is for Bundyweld. 


5 COUNTLESS: MODERN PRODUCTS benefit 

* by the use of Bundyweld. Designers and 
engineers have learned to count on this unique 
tubing in products ranging from motor cars, 
trucks and tractors to refrigerators and gas 
ranges. Bundy Research and Engineering 
Departments welcome inquiries on how your 
product can be aided by Bundy Tubing. Also 
available in Monel and nickel. Bundy Tubing 
Co., Detroit 14, Michigan. 





Pacific Metals Co., Ltd. 
3100 19th St. 
San Francisco 10, Calif. 


Standard Tube Sales Corp. 
1 Admiral Ave. 
Maspeth, N.Y.C., N.Y. 






BUNDY TUBING DISTRIBUTORS AND REPRESENTATIVES: 
Lapham-Hickey Co. 
3333 W. 47th Place 404 Architects Bldg. 3628 E. Marginal Way 
Chicago 32, Illinois 
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2 TRAINED IN ASIA centuries ago, the elephant is widely 
® used as a beast of burden. In lands where mechanical 
equipment is scarce, his powerful trunk earns his livelihood 
hoisting and hauling logs and stones. In modern industry, 
Bundyweld Tubing is equally famed as a “life-line.” 
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4 BUNDYWELD IS DIFFERENT from other forms of tubing 
e because it has a solid, double steel wall, copper brazed 
throughout and copper coated inside and out. It is free from 
scale, closely held to dimensions, easily fabricated. Experts 
call it the outstanding tubing improvement of the century. 
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Rutan & Co. Eagle Metals Co. Alloy Metal Sales Ltd. 


861 Bay St. 


Phila. 3, Pa. Toronto 5, Canada 


Seattle 4, Wash. 
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nor a solicitation of offers 


Lee Higginson Corporation 


A. G. Becker & Co. 


Incorporated 


November 20, 1946 





This announcement appears as a matter of record only, and is neither an offer to sell, $ 


Felt and Tarrant Manufacturing Company 


€omplomeler’ 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


251,340 Common Shares 
($5 Par Value) 





The Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this announcement is cit- 
culated from only such of the undersigned and other dealers as 
may lawfully offer these securities in such State 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


to buy, any of these shares. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Central Republic Company 


(Incorporated) 
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FOR THE ASKING 


EI Paso’s warm, friendly Sunland offers you hundreds 
of interesting sights to see and things to do. From 
comfortable headquarters in hospitable El Paso, where 
you can loaf luxuriously to your heart's content, ex- 
plore an intriguing area of magnificent, varied scenery 
— experience the thrill of new activities — enjoy old 
favorite sports under sunny skies. Two National Parks, 
Three National Monuments . . . Romantic Mexico, 
ranches, desert, mighty mountains all beckon you to 


“Fun in the Sunland.” 
SL Fat0 Sunland Chih 


320 SUNLAND BUILDING «+ EL PASO, TEXAS 
PLEASE SEND ME YOUR NEW FOLDER. 
Name 

















Write today for free copy 

of El Paso’s NEW pictorial 

folder. Ask any informa- 

tion you may desire. No 

ion, of course! 

This non-profit organi- 
zation will assist you. 
with 


THE BORDER 

















SUNSHINE PLAYGROUND -OF 





THE 


IDEAL GIFT 


Mark your Own Name 
ON YOUR GOLF BALLS 


Stamp your own name on your 
golf balls and it won't wash off 
—prevent losses on the course 
or in the locker room—elimi- 
nates arguments of ownership— 
protect and add personal touch 
to every golf ball you own. 
User can set any name. In- 
cludes two full alphabets of 
type. Globe Golf Ball Marker 
is guaranteed for life against 
defective materials or workman- 
ship. Makes ideal gift. Only 
$2.95 postpaid. Send your 
check or money order today! 
GLOBE BALL MARKER CO. 

421 Davis Ave., Dayton 3, Ohio 























Smooth, steady power at your 
fingertips ! Plug Handee in any AC 
or DC socket, and you’re ready to 
grind, drill, polish, rout, carve, 
Sand, saw, engrave on metal, 
wood, plastic, horn, glass, etc. 
Weighs 12 oz. 25,000 r.p.m. In 
steel case with complete ac- 
cessory assortment, postpaid, 
* $27.50. Handee only with 
7 accessories, $20.50. 


A Fine Gift for a Friend 
or Yourself! Order Now! 
Prompt Delivery 


FREE! 52-Page Manual 
CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. CO: 


jonroe 
Chicago 7, umn 


v 13or uses Be 
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FOOTBALL: Season’s End 


The last game was the toughest and 
most thrilling. Never in the three seasons 
that the great Army team ruled unde- 
feated—not even in their scoreless tie 
with Notre Dame—had the Cadets come 
so close to defeat as they did last Satur- 
day before 102,000 frenzied fans in 
Municipal Stadium at Philadelphia. 

The Army-Navy game was the final 
appearance of most of the Army eleven 
—notably Glenn W. (Junior) Davis, Felix 
A. (Doc) Blanchard, and Y. Arnold 
Tucker—and the experts had predicted 
that the greatest gridiron force would go 
out in a blaze of glory, winning by at 
least. four touchdowns. Army did win the 
game 21-18 for its 27th victory in 28 





games, but all the glory went to Navy. - 


The Navy team stepped out on Munic- 
ipal Stadium turf with the most woeful 
season’s record in Annapolis history—one 
victory (over Villanova) and _ seven 
straight defeats. At first the Midshipmen 
were scored upon as expected. Davis and 
Blanchard, in a brief flash of their wiz- 
ardry, punched across three touchdowns, 
and Army led 21-6 at half-time. 

Then, after President Truman switched 
allegiance and seats from Navy to Army 
between halves, an inspired Navy team 
stormed back to manhandle Army as it 
hadn’t been during its three-year reign 
as collegiate champion. On long marches, 
the Middies went down the field for two 
touchdowns. With 90 seconds to go, it 
was first down for Navy and three yards 
to go for another score and victory. But 
time and strategy ran out on Navy. The 
gun went off, and the Cadets had won 
on three vital conversions. 

Other developments as King Football 
prepared for hibernation: 

@ Notre Dame completed the fourteenth 
undefeated season in South Bend history 
by trouncing Southern California 26-6. 


@ The two major undefeated, untied 
teams were Georgia and U.C.L.A. 
Georgia, with Charlie Trippi starring, 
whipped Georgia Tech 35-7, and the 
Uclans blanked Nebraska 18-0. 

@ The line-ups for the major bowls: 
Illinois vs. U.C.L.A. in the Rose Bowl; 
Georgia vs. North Carolina in the Sugar 
Bowl; Tennessee vs. Rice in the Orange 
Bowl, and Arkansas vs. Louisiana State 
in the Cotton Bowl. 


@ John Lardner’s score on judgment- 
passes for the week end of Nov. 30: 
completed 11, fumbled 4. The fearless 
forecasters average for the season: 154 
right, 55 wrong, 6 tied: 73.2%, 


oor 


CRICKET: For the Ashes 


Off and on since 1876, England and 
Australia have played test cricket without 
proving anything. except the old saw: 
“Cricket’s a funny game.” On the Bris- 
bane Cricket Ground at Wooloongabba 
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last Friday, the two countries were at it 
again; in their first official postwar series, 
England was challenging the-Australians’ 
right to hold the nonexistent “Ashes,” 
only prize of the test victory.* 

Typical of the shapelessness of cricket, 
rules of play differ slightly in England 
and Australia. When they took place in 
Australia, all test games have been 
played to a decision.. When the players 
have met in England, there has been a 
time limit on all games except the final. 
As a result, of the 143 test games played 
81 have been drawn. Australia has held 
the Ashes since 1934. The last series was 
played in England in 1937-38, when each 
side won one game and the rest were 
‘drawn. For this series Australia has 
agreed to limit each game to six days. 

England is led by Walter Hammond, 
who at 43 is playing his 80th test match. 
His team includes Len Hutton, whose 
364 runs at Leeds were the highest score 
ever made in test, and such fine bats as 
Denis Compton, Cyril Washbrook, and 
Bill Edrich. Australia is led by the great 
Don Bradman, who has broken almost 





*In 1882, the brilliant bowling of Spofforth of 
Australia gave his team a seven-run victory and led 
to this epitaph in The London Sporting Times: “In 
affectionate remembrance of English Cricket which 
died at the Oval on 29th of August, 1882. Deeply 
lamented by a large circle of sorrowing friends and 
acquaintances. R.I.P. (N.B. The body will be 
cremated and the ashes taken to Australia. )”’ 





Newsweek—Weregeles 
Little Wonder: Jackie Goldsmith(33) 
of Long Island University, one of the 
great set shots in the game, stars at cut- 
ting basketball's giants down to his size 
(5 feet 8). Top scorer in New York City 
last season (395 points), he was off to a 
good start—57 points in three games—as 
the basketball season began last week. 
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a chance and not throw him off 
stride . . . then wait to make the move 
at exactly the right time.” 

At the Bowie track in Marylond last 
week, many bettors were watching Jes- 
sop’s style with admiration and_ profit. 
They were no longer playing the horses; 
they played Jockey Jessop. The youngster 
was the sensation of the meeting. Twice 
he had four winners in one dav. In thir- 
had booted 44 of his 74 

monev: nineteen to win, 
and nine to show, 


teen davs he 
mounts into the 
sixteen to place 
His hot streak is nothing new to Jessop, 
20 years old this week. Born in Nibley, 
Utah, he rode his first bush-track winner 
at 10 and over seven years later scored 





Bowie booter: Job Dean Jessop 


his first victory at a recognized track, Last 
year he twice rode six winners out of 
seven in one week at Dade Park, near 
Henderson, Ky. With the aid of a “bug” 
(apprentice weight allowance) and a 
string of successes at small tracks, he won 
the jockey championship of 1945 by ‘Trid- 
ing 290 winners. 

This year, Jessop has had sophomore 
trouble trying to duplicate his rookie bril- 
liance. The competition has been tougher 
in the big time, and he is far behind Ted 
Atkinson, the nation’s leading jockey two 
vears ago who is leading again this vear. 
Moreover, Jessop has been bothered by a 
growth on his ankle caused by stirrup ir- 
ritation. After the Bowie meeting, he will 
quit riding temporarily to have his ankle 
repaired and to marry Helen Burns of Nix- 
on, Texas, daughter of a horseman. 

Of his current streak, Jessop offers only 
a hesitant explanation: “I guess it’s be- 
cause the riders here aren't quite as good 
as they are around New York. Then, too, 
the fact that I was the leading rider last 
year has naturally meant better mounts 
this year.” 





THEATER 


Divorce and the Kid - 


For his latest offering, Moss Hart re- 
tains the fantasy of “Lady in the Dark” 
and the serious writing that went into 
“Winged Victory” 
and maturest play to date, “Christopher 
Blake” is a perceptive and powerfully 
moving study of divorce, presented from 
the child’s-eve view, 

“The action of the play takes place in 
Judge Adamson’s chambers and court- 
room, and in the private world of Chris- 
topher Blake.” This stage direction splits 
the eight scenes evenly between the legal 
precincts and the tortured dream world of 
a 12-vear-old boy who cannot understand 
why his parents are separating, or why he 
must be forced by law to choose be- 
tween them. 

The play begins in Christopher’s world 
as he is being hailed by President Truman 
and an admiring multitude before the 
White House. Christopher, a Boy Scout 
first class, has evolved and given to his 
country the perfect plan for world peace. 
Mr, Truman is properly grateful, but 
when his triumph fails to reunite his di- 

‘ | a ae ' ' 
voreing parents, Chris joins them in ariet 
by shooting himself and dying in their 
arms. 

When Christopher encounters his pa- 
rents in the three succeeding aberrations 
from his overwrought imagination, he is 
a famous matinee idol who takes a benev- 
olent interest in Christopher’s case, a 
wealthy gaucho who visits the poorhouse 
where Mr. and Mrs. Blake are paying for 
their sins by scrubbing floors; and finally 
the taunted and beleaguered witness in a 
mock divorce trial that is staged in a 
courtroom designed for a nightmare. 

By alternating the real world and Chris- 
topher’s phantasmagorias, Hart develops 
the characters of Christopher’s parents in 
a parallel line with the voungster’s grow- 
ing understanding of his situation. To this 
tricky job the playwright, who is also the 
director, has brought an insight into peo- 
ple and a showman’s craftsmanship that 
add up to a disturbing and engrossing 
evening in the theater, 

In seven emotionally and dramaticallv 
effective scenes Christopher learns from 
his parents the causes of their marital ten- 
sion, and he has grown up enough to look 
at them objectively for the first time and 
to make a decision based on knowledge 
and a new understanding. 

The climactic scene, thanks in great 
part to Richard Tyler’s truly remarkable 
performance in the embattled title role, 
and to the fine acting of Shepperd Strud- 
wick and Martha Sleeper as Christopher’s 
distraught parents, is the one Moss Hart 
must have written the play for. It may 
not put Reno out of business, but it will 
leave the audience shaken and making 
New Year’s resolutions long before Christ- 
mas. (CHRISTOPHER BLAKE. Joseph Hy- 
man and Bernard Hart, producers. Moss 
Hart, director. Harry Horner, sets.) 





to achieve his finest - 





Divorce is too much for Christopher 


Three in a Room 

A weird. and fascinating play popped 
up on Broadway last week. Called “No 
Exit” and written by Jean-Paul Sartre, the 


leader of the French philosophy known as 
Existentialism (NEwsweEEK, April 15), it 


is also being played in London and in 
Paris, where it opened more than two 


years ago. One need not understand 
Existentialism to be fascinated by “No 


Exit’; it merely shows how three people 
in Hell act as each other’s torturers, with 
no hope of reprieve or escape. And by 
torturers is not meant the use of thumb- 
screws or the like; these people needle 
each other by a grinding clash of per 
sonalities. 

Imagine, for instance, a more hellish 
setup than a large, locked room, in which 
are a vicious Lesbian, an_ infanticidal 
nymphomaniac, and a cowardly quisling 
These characters, played by Annabella, 
Ruth Ford, and Claude-Dauphin, respec: 
tively, circle axound the room in pursuit 
of each other—the Lesbian is after the 
nymphomaniac, who is after the quisling, 
who wants only to prove that he is nota 
coward, a feat patently impossible under 
the circumstances. Their discomfort is it- 
creased by (a) the hideous furniture it 
the room, which seems to have been a 
sembled from a Byzantine warehouse, and 
(b) the house rules, which keep the 
lights on at all times and forbid sleep. 

The acting honors are evenly divided. 
with Miss Ford supplying some welcome 
and nicely handled comedy. In fact, the 
power of the acting overcomes the more 
sordid aspects of the play and keeps 
things going at a fairly even clip. (NO 
Exit. By Jean-Paul Sartre. Adapted by 
Paul Bowles. Herman Levin and Olivet 
Smith, producers. John Huston, directot. 
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Tunes for Tots 


“Klondike From  ‘Kidisks—Moppet 
Gold Rush Is On” was The Billboard’s 
way of telling the entertainment business 
what is happening in the field of chil- 
dren’s phonograph records. The simplest 
way to translate is to cite the figures: 
Five years ago less than 2,000,000 chil- 
dren's records were pressed; by the end 
of this year more than 27,000,000 will 
have reached the market. 

Columbia, for example, made only 
about three or four children’s albums 
last year. This year and next, it is putting 
out one every month. Although record 
companies are allergic to releasing sales 
figures, the trade knows it is not unusual 
nowadays for a kiddie album to hit the 
100,000 mark and that Decca’s “Alice 
in Wonderland” with Ginger Rogers has 
already done twice that well. And the 
pleasant thing about it all is that a chil- 
dren’s classic, unlike a current popular 
hit, will be just as good next year and 
the year after as it is today. Hence, new 
companies catering only to the kiddies 


ae springing up like toadstools. 


There is even a new record-of-the- 
month-type plan called Young People’s 
Record Club, which costs $12.50 yearly 
if paid in advance, or $1.39 a record if 


paid for by the month. Selections are 
made for two age groups, 2 to 6 and 
6 to 10. Wisely, the organization makes 


al] its pressings on unbreakable plastic— 
a practice which should be adopted by 


all firms in the fiel 
What goes on the child’s- record of 


today ranges from classics like “Cinder- 
ella” to specially written material like 
last spring’s “Tubby the Tuba” and the 
current “Pee-Wee the Piccolo.” The art- 
ists involved include movie actors like 
Gene Kelly and Margaret O’Brien and 
children’s specialists like Paul Wing and 


‘Frank Luther. 


Because this year’s Christmas buying 
will be the biggest in the history of chil- 
dren’s records, Newsweek herewith re- 
views some of those which are due for 
the biggest play: 

PeE-WEE THE Piccoxo. Victor. Two 
10-inch records in album, $2.50. Paul 
Tripp and George Kleinsinger, creators 
of last season’s successful “Tubby the 
Tuba,” present a charming—and educa- 
tional—musical tale about a piccolo who 
lost his “solo.” 

Franz Scuusert. Vox. Three 10-inch 
records in album, $3.75. The second in 
Vox’s excellent series on the life and mu- 
sic of the great composers. Like its earlier 
Mozart, the Schubert story is narrated by 
José Ferrer and the musical direction is 
under Max Goberman. Also recommend- 


for children especially interested in 


Music are; BEETHOVEN FOR YOUNG PEo- 
PLE (Horizon. Three 10-inch unbreak- 
able records in album, $5) and Proko- 
ffs Music For CHILDREN played by 
€ pianist Ray Lev (Concert Hall So- 


ciety. Three 10-inch unbreakable records 
in album, $4.50). The Beethoven is the 
Septet, Opus 20, with a narrative ex- 
plaining the structure of the music. The 
Prokofieff is a beautifully played and 
engineered performance of the Russian 
composer's piano pieces for children. 
Peren Rasurr. Nunseny Sonos. Te 
SHOEMAKER AND THE Exvves. Tue Lrir- 
TLE Rep Hen. Sung or narrated by Gene 
Kelly. Columbia. Two 10-inch records in 
illustrated folders, $1.25 each. The 
screen star's success last year with “The 
King Who Couldn't Dance” has resulted 
in these four sets for the 3-7 age group. 
For that same group, Columbia has a 
new Litre Back SAMBo with Don 
Lyon as narrator. Two 10-inch records 
in illustrated folder, $1.25. Also under 
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There’s gold in kiddie albums 


the Columbia label are three albums 
from Nila Mack’s CBS radio program, 
Let’s Pretend—CinpERELLA. Puss 1N 
Boots. JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. Three 
0 h vecords in album, $2.25 

Humpenpinck: HANser ann Gueren. 
Basil Rathbone, Jane Powell, Ted Don- 
aldson, and supporting cast. Columbia 
Four 12-inch records in album, $4.85 
This will probably become a “standard,” 
as is Rathbone’s “Peter and the Wolf” 
which is infinitely to be preferred to the 
abortive version Victor has put out from 
Walt Disney's “Make Mine Music.” 

THe Fanmen’s Brive. THe PANcaxt 
Victor. Two 10-inch records in illustrated 
folder, $1.45. Two fairy tales taken from 
Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen’s “East 0’ the 
Sun and West 0’ the Moon,” as told by 
the author. Also among Victor’s new 
kiddie disks are THe UNsuccessFuL 
Exr, another of Paul Wing’s big hits, and 
LirrLe BLack SAMBO AND THE TWINs. 
Two 10-inch records in illustrated fold- 
ers, $1.45. 

THE Happy Prince. Produced by 
Orson Welles, with Bing Crosby. Decca. 
Two 12-inch records in album, $2.50. 
One of Decca’s biggest hits in a series of 
narrated classics using film names like 


Thomas Mitchell (Treasure Istanp) 
and Charles Laughton (Mosy Dicx). 
THE REVOLT OF THE ALPHABET. Ruth 
Chatterton, with orchestra under Vladi- 
mir Selinsky. Bon-Ess. Two 10-inch rec- 


ords in album, $2.50. An original fantasy 
written by John Byrne, with music by 


Vladimir Selinsky. 
-CotpiLocxs AND THE THREE Bears. 


Margaret O’Brien, narrator. Capitol. Two 
10-inch records in album, $2.35. A suc- 


cessful follow-up to the little actress’s 


Stories FoR CHILDREN last year. 
RUMPELSTILTSKIN. SEVEN AT A BLow. 


MOTHER Goose Party. Merry-Go-Sound. 
Two 10-inch records in illustrated folder, 
$1.98. Tone Products Corp., one of the 
best of the new children’s outfits, uses a 
dramatic company of its own, directed 
by Ted Cott. The firm’s newest albums, 
AEsor’s FABLES, CHILDREN’S OP’RY 
House, ADVENTURES OF Tom THUMB, 
and Otp MacDona.p Hap a Farm, are 
all pressed on plastic, so they are priced 
at $2.89 a set. 

Soncs To Grow On: Nursery Days. 
Sung by Woody Guthrie. Disc. Three 
10-inch records in album, $3.15. A series 
based on American folk songs which will 
eventually include “School Days” and 
“Work Songs to Grow On.” 


—- 


Abduction ad Absurdum 


In English, Mozart’s “Die Entfiihrung 
aus dem Serail” has been called every- 
thing from “The Great Harem Snatch” 
to a more prosaic “The Abduction from 
the Seraglio.” It has also been called a 
bore—and a masterpiece. 

Its libretto is even more feeble and con- 
fused than is usual with Mozart, and that 
means how mixed-up can an opera get? 
A beautiful lady named Constanza is held 


’ ’ 
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captive by one Selim, a Pasha who, inci- 


dentally, never sings. He just speaks his 

; lines. Belmonte, Constanza’s lover, tries 

to help her escape, aided and hindered 

D alternately by the usual comic servants 
Musically, however, “The Abduction 
from the Seraglio” contains some of Mo. 

| zart’s loveliest scoring, and that is the 

KE Ee Pp KAI R principal reason why the opera—or Sing. 


spiel, to be more exact—is ever given 


/ at all. 

0. GME LO For one cause or another, the Metro- 
S ) politan had never presented “The Se. 
a raglio” until last week. For this occasion 
tt R many of the chief participants—the con. 
i . ductor Emil Cooper, the director Herbert 
eiR08 NEST HA 652 Graf, and the singers Eleanor Steber, 
RY, Bl FF FLA Pierrette Alarie, and John Carter—had 
0 DA been prepped at last summer’s Central 
full City production in Colorado. Neverthe- 
less, Mozart’s first important opera could 
not be called a success at the Met. The 
English translation didn’t help the plot 
any, and the critics didn’t like the voices, 
The occasion, wrote Irving Kolodin in 
The Sun, “was somewhat in the spirit of 
the operation which was pronounced a 

success though the patient died,” 
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Just see how Kreml Hair Tonic makes unruly 
hair so easy to comb. Kreml not only keeps 
hair in perfect order—it also promptly relieves 
itching of scalp due to dryness, Simply great to 


remove loose dandrull, 


Toscanini’s ‘Traviata’ 


As with “The Abduction From the Se. 
raglio,” the Metropolitan makes music 
news whenever, for better or for worse, 
it introduces into its repertory a new 
opera, Arturo Toscanini, on the other 
hand, makes music news whenever he 
presents any opera at all. For nowadays 


‘What a mistake to smother hair down — (yale | 1h he does it very seldom, an! when he doe 
with greasy goo when Kreml grooms hait F#m. \ ie it is always better than anybody els 
so handwmely, Sure does give hair a nice, | ML as Last February, to celebrate the 50th an 


| ; ; re i ™ — 1 6 , i ” 
rich lusre yet never leaves it looking niversary of Puccini's “La Boheme,” th 
greasy or sticky. Kreml always feels and | 4 rey | maestro gave that somewhat overworked 
smells so clean on your hair. SY score a new and vibrant life (NEWSWEEK, 
| ee a” Feb. 11). 
= —_ a age a : nothing - - 
SP HHL, than the fact that he is especially fond 0 
Cg ” — wi Verdi, on Sunday, tig 1, Toscanini 
turned his attention to “La Traviata.” It 
was, as before, a broadcast over the NBC 
network, utilizing the NBC Symphony- 
with Acts I and II presented on the first 
Sunday, and Acts III and IV scheduled 
A success with the gals and on the job. to follow on Dec. 8. The two principal 
Kreml B0es in for modern “natural singers were those who had starred in 
looking” hair grooming — in’ such “Boheme”—Licia Albanese, this time 3 
demand today. N oe tag Violetta, and Jan Peerce as Alfredo. For 
actually helps “condition” hair in that good measure, the promising young Amet- 
it leaves it feeling so much softer. Kreml me” 
a ee ie ican baritone Robert Merrill was added 
always keeps hair looking mighty attrac- at Alfvodo's father. te ee Coa 
tive—always in place. Areal sex-appealer! poten os ith “Boheme.” Toscanini’ 
eagle eye and uncompromising baton 
Listen to ‘'The New Adventures of made one of the world’s most popula 
Sherlock Holmes” every Saturday night and most-performed operas sound as few 
coast-to-coast on ABC network. See had ever heard it before. 
local newspaper for time. Now almost 94 years young, “La Tr 
viata” was a dismal flop when first per 
formed in Venice on March 6, 1853. “4 


j } failure,” Verdi wrote. “Was the fault mine 

7 e or the singers? Time will tell.” Time did 

CMC tell, but never so conclusively a last ee 

’ , te “ith 0 

A Product of R. B. Semler, Inc. day when, by the ear alone—and wi 

help from the eye—a 79-year-old maestt® 

brought the poignant story of “La Das 
aux Camélias” to life again. 














Keeps Hair Better-Groomed Without Looking Greasy 
Relieves Itching of Dry Scalp—Removes Dandruff Flakes 
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"In our company’s 103 years of business ac- 
tivity, a source of its strength has .been 
the notable character and substance of the 


policyholders who have entrusted the future 


Security of their families to our hands. In 
seeking to maintain our steadily expanding 
membership at the same high level, we have 
found, since first using it in 1937, that 
Newsweek offers a discerning and influential 
type of audience." 
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soon as materials are available, possibly 
within a year. In any case, Babson hopes 
to have a going institution by the time 
another war starts. 


oo 


Barnard’s New Dean 


In ham-and-eggs fashion, Barnard (pl. 
lege, the women’s unit of Columbia Unj. 
versity, has been virtually inseparable jn 
the public mind from its longtime dean 
Virginia C. Gildersleeve. A member of the 
class of 1899, Miss Gildersleeve did grad- 


uate work in English at Columbia, pe. 


turned to Barnard as a faculty member, 
and became dean in 1911. 


Five years ago, when she was 64, she 


announced her decision to retire by June 





Millicent McIntosh, dean of Barnard 


1943. Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, pres- 
dent of Columbia, persuaded her to stay 
for the duration of the war. In 1945 Miss 
Gildersleeve announced her wish to leave 
not later than June 30, 1947. 

Last week her retirement was certain. 
From more than 60 possible candidates 
Barnard trustees had finally chosen a sue 
cessor: Mrs. Millicent Carey McIntosh, 
48, mother of five children, including 
twin boys, and headmistress of the Brear- 
lev School, an expensive preparatory 
school for girls in New York City. 

A 1920 Bryn Mawr graduate, Ms. 
McIntosh studied in England at Newnham 
College, Cambridge, won her Ph.D. é 
Johns Hopkins in 1926, and taught Eng 
lish at Bryn Mawr from 1926 to 1930. 
the year she became headmistress ¢ 
Brearley. Two years later she was marti 
to Dr. Rustin McIntosh, Carpentier pr 
fessor of pediatrics at the College of Phy: 
sicians and Surgeons, Columbia Univer 
sity, and director of the Babies Hospital: 

As the fourth dean of Barnard (Mis 
Gildersleeve’s predecessors were Emly 
James Smith, afterward Mrs. George Ha’ 
en Putnam, and Laura Drake Gill), M® 
McIntosh will guide a student body 
approximately 1,250 women. 
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MOVIES 








France Delivers the Goods 


As of the past week, the interesting 
imports were two French films—“Children 
of Paradise” and “Carmen.” Both films 
are unusual, and are acted, produced, 
and photographed with the skill that 
predicates international appeal. 


C Children of Paradise: This is a mis- 
leading translation of the original title, 
“Les Enfants du Paradis,” which is a 
Gallic euphemism for the iconoclastic 
critics who occupied the peanut galleries 
of the theaters lining the Boulevard du 
Temple—better known in Louis Philippe’s 
Paris as the Boulevard of Crime. 

The gallery gods saw life for what it 
was, however, and alternately laughed 
and wept about _ it. Jacques Prevert,, 
senarist, and Marcel Carné, director, 
took the same attitude during the Ger- 
man occupation, and at the cost of ap- 
proximately $1,000,000 (or about five 


lover of many men, represents sex appeal 
as it is recognized everywhere in the 
United States except Hollywood. 


€ Carmen: Sex appeal on a more primi- 
tive level is even more important in the 
Prosper Mérimée story which has been 
around so long in opera and screen play 
that scarcely a high-school child is still 
alive who doesn’t know what happened 
to the Spanish gypsy who loved not 
wisely, but several times too often. Vivi- 
ane Romance alone, in the title role, 
justifies all the dusty fuss of this two- 
times-twenty-told tale. 

Because this is a strictly dramatic ver- 
sion of the Mérimée story, Miss Romance 
is merely required to live up to her stage 
name without benefit of voice. The Bizet 
marches and arias are used only inci- 
dentally as the background music for this 
somber tale. The climactic bull fight is 
something especially exciting for either 
the Metropolitan or the horse opera. 








Viviane Romance as a sultry Carmen; Bizet’s music is strictly incidental 


times the budget of the average French 
movie) produced a film now in its second 
vear at the Madeleine Theater in Paris, 
and concurrently a hit in Czechoslovakia, 
Sweden, Norway, Holland, and Italy. 

Although “Children” has been cut con- 
siderably for American impatience, it still 
runs about two and a half hours, which is 
a little long for telling the story of the 
famous pantomimist, Baptiste Deburau, 
and his frustrated love for the demimon- 
daine, Garance. 

That the actors survive this ambitious 
production is, in each case, a triumph of 
mime over somewhat confused matter. In 
particular, Jean-Louis Barrault—a stage 
and screen star, director, scenic designer 
and, most important, a fine pantomimist— 
fives a brilliant impersonation of De- 
burau, the flour-faced clown who “talks 
with his feet and answers with his hands.” 
And Arletty, as Garance, the promiscuous 


Britain Delivers a Mediocrity 


The level of English movies exported 
to this country in recent months has run 
so high that “The Man From Morocco” 
comes as a bit of a shock. The hero of 
this inept, though well-intentioned, en- 
terprise is a Czech liberal (Anton Wal- 
brook) who fights as a loyalist in Spain, 
retreats to a Vichy concentration camp, 
and is sent to the Morocco desert as a 
Nazi slave laborer. 

Up to this point the plot has some im- 
pressive regional backgrounds. But once 
Walbrook wangles his way to London 
bearing a secret document from the 
French underground, meets an old love 
(Margaretta Scott), outwits some old 
enemies, and cloaks-and-daggers his way 
back to his comrades in Morocco, the ac- 
tion, the acting, and particularly the di- 
rection border on travesty. 
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Along with many of the nation’s 
foremost manufacturers, the Gen- 
eral Electric Company is plan- 
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facilities in Massachusetts. 
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Rescued Netherlands art on tour of the United States: Avercamp’s “Skating” . . . 


Little Dutchmen 

For the job the American Army's 
Monuments, Fine Arts, and Archives sec- 
tion did in returning art treasures stolen 
by the Nazis, one liberated nation is now 
giving thanks in kind, From private loot 
restored to the country, Holland, which 
lost no publicly owned art, has borrowed 


$1,000,000 worth of sixteenth- and sev- 


enteenth-century masterpieces and sent 
them on a year-long tour of the United 
States, The 48 canvases by 37 artists go 
on view this week at the National Gal- 
lery in Washington—the first of the four- 
teen galleries and museums chosen for 
the exhibit because they provided per- 
sonnel for the Army’s Fine Arts section. 


It was these men who found the paint- 
ings in the largest of the Nazi art caches— 
The Alt Ausse salt mine near Salzburg, 
which was saved from destruction only 
because Nazi underlings failed to carry 
out orders to blow it up at the approach 
of the American Army, For the most part 


the Dutch paintings had belonged to the 
Jewish-owned art house, Goudstikker of 
Heerengracht. Goudstikker himself tried 
to escape after the invasion of the Low 
Countries in May 1940 but died from a 
fall into a ship's hold while en route to 
England. Meanwhile his firm was taken 
over by Aloys Miedel, an old school friend 
of Goring, while Goring himself took 
some of the paintings for his own col- 
lection and Hitler took others for a mu- 














SRA 


From Albright Art Gallery 


... and van der Neer’s “Mills at Night” typify the 48 canvases 


—— 
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seum in his mother’s memory he planned 
to establish at Linz, Austria. 

From the salt mines the Americans sent 
the canvases to the largest of the collect. 
ing points set up by Fine Arts officers, the 
former Nazi party buildings in Munich 
There they were identified and claimed 
by Dutch scholars. Among these was Dr. 
A. P. A. Vorenkamp, professor of art at 
Smith College and wartime lieutenant 
colonel in the Dutch Army, who has writ. 
ten a foreword to the show’s catalogue, 

Addressing the young MFA&A officers, 
who at times “looked old” because of their 
tremendous responsibilities, he tells them: 
“In Munich we had no time to sit down 
and take in the quiet of an evening by 
van der Neer or to partake in the care. 
free pleasures of skaters by Avercamp. 
Make up for it now.” 

Among the canvases they can now 
study at leisure are two Rembrandts—a 
portrait and one of his rare still lifes, 
“The Peahens.” But mostly these are the 
works of van der Neers and Avercamps- 
the “Little Dutchmen” who painted buco- 
lic landscapes, homely interiors, or meti- 
culous still lifes. There are three by Jan 
Steen, known for his tavern scenes, and 
there are two by Jacob van Ruisdael, the 
almost peerless Dutch landscapist whom 
neglect sent to the poorhouse. 


A Knife Can Be Beautiful 


The Museum of Modern Art extended 
a helping hand to New York Christmas 
shoppers last week with its first large 
postwar Useful Objects exhibition, which 
will go on tour after Jan. 26. The mu- 
seum puts on these shows because it be- 
lieves that beautiful objects can be 
enjoyed in the kitchen or at the tool bench 
as well as in a museum. This year its 
Department of Industrial Design has 
picked 351 items with an eye to design 
that is functional and lacking in trickery 


or frippery, whether in a $1.80 ax or an 
imported vase. 

The museum’s price limit rose this year 
from $10 to $25, but the show still has 
many items such as the 10-cent plastic 
cooky cutters from Woolworth and the 
10-cent plastic napkin rings from Kress. 
The most expensive object, stretching the 
limit by a dollar, is a low-slung tube- 
metal and cord lounge chair. 

The items, which are listed with prices 
and names of makers and retailers, in- 
clude knives and garden tools, a plastic 
rack for 48 neckties, and a four-wheel 
carrycart—a baby stroller of aluminum 
and canvas which can be collapsed into a 
two-wheel carrier for packages. Next to 
the metal section, the largest is glassware 
—ashtrays, vases, pitchers, bowls, and 


classes, A 10-cent water tumbler com 
tm Kress a dozen for $20 fon 
land. Mexio contrbuted bubbled, un: 


bottom Martini glasses for 29. cents 


Jensen has brandy snifters at 95 cents 


They all mix well with the show’s single 
antique: a giant-size, hand-blown wine 
bottle (circa 1850) at $5. 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of this Preferred Stock. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


1,000,000 Shares 


General Motors Corporation 
Preferred Stock —$3.75 Series 


(Without Par Value) 


Price $100 a Share 


and accrued dividends 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these securities in compli- 
ance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
BLYTH & CO., INC. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
Incorporated 
SMITH, BARNEY & CO. KIDDER, PEABODY & CoO. 
LAZARD FRERES & CO. STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 


UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION 





Dated November 27, 1946. 
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“The Dim View”: PT life was explosive 


To Fight Again 


In his first novel, “The Dim View. 
Basil Heatter, 28-year-old ex-serviceman 
and son of the radio commentator, has 
written a tight, fast-moving war book that 
is so good it makes one wish it were 
better. 

The story concerns the rehabilitation of 
a PT-boat skipper. Having survived two 
years of the New Guinea war, Jim Mas 
ters, the skipper, lands in a United States 
Naval hospital in Australia, with two legs 
in a cast and a bad case of combat fatigue. 
Although his physical recovery is sue, 
his mental one is not. Like so many 
GI’s, he suppressed his fears during com- 
bat and they are finally catching up with 
him. Nora, a warm-hearted Australian 
barmaid, saves him. How their love af- 
fair, heartily endorsed by the Navy psy 
chiatrist, finally gets him into shape for 
more combat is the gist of the novel. 

This love affair is apparently written 
with one eye on the best-seller lists. It is 
sensational and superficially conceived 
and it comes out a slicked-up Hemingway. 
But when Heatter is talking about the 
war directly, he writes with honesty. li! 
GI’s are on the whole credible, and hi 
short, clipped prose is effective in thet 
snapshot portraits of bitter resentful met. 
(THe Dim View. By Basil Heatter. 2% 
pages. Farrar, Straus. $2.50.) 
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How Not to Be President 


Those over 40 will remember Jame 
Middleton Cox as the unsuccessful opp 
nent of Warren G. Harding in 194 
Ohioans past 50 will remember him # 
governor for three terms between 1914 
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and 1920. Newspapermen will know him 
as a successful publisher over a stretch of 
nearly 50 years. 
He was primarily a newspaper proprie- 
tor. Active politics was a twelve-year 
avocation. His reminiscenses, “Journey 
Through My Years,” like his career, show 
that, as a statesman, he was distinguished 
chiefly for carrying on what others had 
started. 

Cox turned to politics in 1908, when he 
was elected to Congress. He served two 
terms. Then, in 1912, he stood for gov- 
ernor of Ohio and, because of the wide 
split in the Republican party, he was 
A elected. He was the child of fortune in 
his first term A group of progressives 
had, in 1912, guided through a constitu- 
tional convention a notable series of pro- 
gressive amendments. Under Governor 
Cox, the legislature passed the enabling 
acts. Cox’s name came to be associated 
with the achievement. Nevertheless, in 
1914, Ohio Republicans closed ranks and 
defeated him. His successful opponent, 
Frank Willis, incidentally, six years later 
succeeded Harding in the Senate, not 
Simeon Fess, as Cox has it. In 1916, with 
Wilson running, Cox was once more 
elected governor. In 1918, with the war 
on, he was reelected. 

His nomination by the Democratic 
convention in 1920 was the result of 
political logic. It was pretty clear that 
View.” ig 20 Democrat could be elected. It was 
enone, i still clearer that no member of the Wilson 
a Cabinet could be elected. Still more 
a sat favorable to Cox was a battle to the death 
between W. G. McAdoo and A. Mitchell 
Palmer. An Ohio governor is always an 
alternative in such a situation, and Cox 

was governor of Ohio. The brightest spot 
earn in the Cox career was his -playing of the 
ist we tragic role of going down fighting for the 
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eS skims along as 


smoothly as'a modern stream- 


liner under the clear illumination 


of GUTH Fluorescent Planned 
Lighting. In this Traffic Depart- 
ment Office of the Pennsylvania 


Railroad, for instance, GUTH 


Futurliter Luminaires provide 60 
foot-candles of illumination on 
the desks—without objectionable 


glare or shadows, 


GUTH Engineered Fluorescent is 
available for every lighting need 


in offices, stores, banks, schools, 
hospitals, public buildings, etc. 


Depend on GUTH for easy 
maintenance, smartly modern 


appearance, and exceptional 


performance! 
For good, practical advice on 


Planned GUTH Lighting, your 


Architect or the Lighting Engineers 
with your local Light and Power 
Company are glad to serve you. 
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' Th g t ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
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SOCOM BIDS SF x 
qeuthece uses ie “hen Pic wcemee ee pede ee 
He complains that Koosevelt revealed 10 
New Dealism in his campaign of 1932. 
This statement is amply refuted by an 
examination of the candidate’s speeches 
in that year. 

In 1933, Cox was a member of the 


ill-fated American delegation at the Lon- 
don Economic Conference. He still seems 
to be mystified by what happened. Noth- 
ing in his account indicates that he under- 
stands, to this day, that currency stabili- 


zation was a function of the Treasury, 


acting under the President, and not of the 


State Department or of the American 
delegation to the conference. Nor does 
he make clear that the demise of the con- 


ference was occasioned by two Presi- 
dential messages, spaced two days apart 


and conveying quite different meanings. 


The Cox account has them utterly con- 
fused. 


He devotes only a few pages to the 


business of the conference, but an ample 


chapter to the social whirl which at- 
tended that futile gathering of nations. 
Ramsay MacDonald, in his last phase, and 


Neville Chamberlain are the chief objects 


of Cox’s admiration. 
The book concludes with a helpful 


chapter on how to live a long _ time. 
(JouRNEY THROUGH My Years. By James 


M. Cox. 463 pages, Simon & Schuster. 
$4.50.) 


——_ 


An Italian Comedy 
A lot of fun was made of the Italian sol- 


dier during the war. It was, on the whole, 
quite kindly ribbing, in which the Italian 
was depicted as a man who didn’t fight 


well because his heart wasn’t in it. 


Just how little his heart was in it is 


superbly portrayed in Eric Linklater’s sa- 
tirical novel, “Private Angelo.” Linklater 
writes smooth comedy the way some peo- 


ple act it-easily, naturally, and instan- 


taneously. In this book, he carries the 
comedy of the Italian soldier to its logical 
conclusion. The result is one of the most 


cynical and charming war books yet pro- 
duced. 


“Private Angelo” is a handsome young 
peasant, a “refugee” from one of Italy’s 


fighting units. He admits, right off, that 


he hasn’t the “dono di coraggio”—the gift 
of courage. But he has others things— 
among them a guardian, Count Piccolo- 


grandad, who it is intimated is his father 


The count is an officer in I] Duce’s army, 
who directs all his military business from 
a fancy office in Rome. The story follows 


the adventures of these two “heroes” from 


Italy’s official surrender in 1943 to the 
end of the war—adventures which carry 
them through everything from combat 


and prison to love-making. For example, 


Angelo finds himself serving simultane- 
ously in three armies, Italian, British, and 
German—although his only wish is not to 


serve in any. He also finds himself with 
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Wesrern Arr Lines, 
America’s pioneer, 


depends exclusivel 
on Waltham for —_ 


split-second schedul- 


ing of its 56 flights 


, 9 
daily, declares 
Jimmy Soman. West- 
ern's colorful operati i 
Western’s Sia ineoebidings acemes 
covers 4500 miles of routes, serves 


36 cities in 11 states and Can 
ada, 
Western Air demands, Waltham 


guarantees, split-second timing, for 
take-off and landing procedures 
must be performed with Precision. 


The same accuracy that guides thos 
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“‘The Supreme Authority” 
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hwo wives, Numerous: children, plus more 


dd ae ber ree oF 


“s-< & 
to come, whether # is p< 
For 9 


accomplishments, which is to survive.” 
In Linklater’s hands, this is funny, too. 
(Private ANGELO. By Eric Linklater. 
967 pages. MacMillan. $2.75.) 


Other Books 


Hoitprast Gaines. By Odell Shepard 
and Willard Shepard. 647 pages. Mac- 
Millan. $3. Odell Shepard, onetime Lieu- 


tenant Governor of Connecticut, won the 
Pulitzer Prize in 1937 for his biography, 


“Pedlar’s Progress.” Now, in collaboration 
with his equally scholarly son, he again 
tums his knowledge of early American 


\ history to good use. In this huge historical 


novel, the period covered is that from the 
Revolutionary War to the War of 1812. 


SF 


ief. The central character is a Mohegan In- 
tem dian—a true “noble savage.” Shocked by 
a. the massacre of his fellow Indians by 
a, ' ' 
san | Benedict Arnold at Fort Griswold, he 
te renounces his white-civilization back- 
1res ground, as well as the Connecticut girl 
ion. he loves, and returns to his people in the 





wilderness. Despite a fair share of the 
usual historica)-fiction high jinks, and a 











- central character who is more interesting 
ebay than convincing, the pattern of history is 





held together with more than average 


competency. Well documented and fast- 


paced, it is colorful and dramatic. 


Kaputr. By Curzio Malaparte. 407 
pages. Dutton. $3.75. Curzio Malaparte, 
a former literary darling of the Italian 


Fascists, has set down in this remarkable 


record of war experiences his intimate 
knowledge of Fascist psychology—know]- 
edge gleaned from his service in the Ital- 


ian diplomatic corps, before and during 


e war, and from his service as a war 
correspondent in Europe. The _ scenes 
range all the way from the Warsaw ghetto 


to intimate polite dinners with Nazi 


leaders. A must for all who wish to un- 


derstand the spiritual debacle of Fas- 
cism, this is a panorama of Fascists in 
e final flush of power—a panorama that 


as sickening as it is brilliant, as agoniz- 
ng as it is fascinating. 

ALL Tuy Conguests. By Alfred Hayes. 
95 pages. Howell, Soskin. $2.75. A 


listinctive frst novel about the occupa- 


tion of Rome, by an ex-GI who is also a 
Doet. The time is about four months after 
e American entry—when the relation- 


betwen iherator and liberated al- 





















































































































| On _began to show shape. Presented 
ty here is a whole gallery of humanity— 
— cotless, resentful, confused Americans 
‘ | ( ) di i} ' ‘ ‘ 

¢ abridge TE Itter, 18) usioned Italians—all vic- 
Interna Ams of the postwar disease known as “lib- 
Rowen ration.” Hayes’s Italians range all the 
| t indi ay ee the Italian Fascist official who 
of stock, Walling sentence after his trial, to the 
ore WEE: hurderously despairing man on the street. 

: mand. © author has not integrated his novel 





| i as he might have, but his writing, 
KLE fy Dlece, is superb. 
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RE... atthe 


Roney Plaza every Mo- 
ment of your vacation 
will be delightful. A 


complete resort world 
in itself, WAclUmee amet ol —rale: 


weeks of fun without 


so much as teaving 
yen | yr) 

the grounds, Private 
(over stoRaPnadolat mice) olelalel a 
sea water pool, tennis 


courts, tropical gar- 


dens Early reserva- 


ROVEY PRANA 


LIGHTER 


The lighter that made 
the World Lighter-Conscious 


ZiIPPO MFG. CO. BRADFORD, PA 
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Exquisite Engine Turned Case in 14K Gold, $175*, 
or Silver, $20*, Plain Gold Case, $165°; Plain 


Gilver, $154, ( Hplus 200, Federal Tas). 


Silver-like finish $2.50. Three 
i = d, $1.00 extra. 
Sports motifs, fraternal or club emblems, also Firm 
Insignia, Trade Mark, etc., ilable as ial 


gifts, prizes, etc, 
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Georgia Community 


Refrigeration Center Makes 
Remarkable Growth 


The City Ice Company of Gaines- 
ville started in 1929 with a 20-ton 
ice plant. Today it provides com- 
plete refrigeration services and 
operates eight additional plants 
throughout Georgia, all being de- 
veloped into Community Refrigera- 


tion Centers. 


The original plant now makes 72 
tons of ice daily; rents 1675 lockers; 
provides food 

processing and 

f pork curing; op- 

erates extensive 

Nl cold storages; 

g) quick-freezes up 

; m to 30,000 lb. of 
ele ) poultry per day; 
Labor-Saving Equip. ices railroad 
ment Harvests Four cars and trucks; 
and sells refrig- 

’ erators and ap- 
pliances. The 

_ first Frick ma- 
» chine is still in 
continuous op- 
eration, six more 
have been 
added in this 
plant, and 15 


One of Seven moreinthe 
Frick Machines other plants, 


What could a similar Community 
Refrigeration Center do for YOUR 
area? Get a copy of Frick Bulletin 
126; it tells what is being done at 
other places, and is well illustrated, 


The nearest Frick Branch Office will 
supply details, or write 


Typical Aisle in Locker Room, 
which has 1675 Compartments . 
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Who Makes Policy? 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


The assurance with which John 
L. Lewis has defied the Executive 
power of the government arises from 
a fact which Lewis knows and which 
the rest of us only dimly realize. That 
fact is that high policy is now being 
made neither by Congress, which 
should make it, nor by the Executive, 


which has made it for several years. In’ 


the present impasse, policy is made by 
the courts. And Lewis be- 

lieves that’ whatever may 

happen lower down, he will 

find sanctuary in the Su- 

preme Court. Judging by 

the record of the present 

majority, he has ample basis 

for his faith. 

Unless the new Congress 
develops the statesmanship 
to take the making of policy 
into its own hands, we shall 
find ourselves governed for 
some time by New Deal ideas of the 
era 1935-39. The decisions of this Su- 
preme Court provide ample basis for 
this danger. It has repeatedly extended 
the meaning of statutes in the general 
direction of New Deal objectives. It 
has restricted court reviews of the de- 
cisions of some administrative agencies, 
while permitting reviews of the de- 
cisions of other agencies. And in these 
cases, the favored agencies were those 
created in New Deal days. In a recent 
decision, the Court materially enlarged 
pay envelopes by writing into the law 
the Lewis portal-to-portal principle. 
These are casual examples of what may 
be expected, a situation may recur 
which caused violent New Deal anger 
in the early Roosevelt years and which 
precipitated the court-packing battle in 
1937. A dead hand may still play a 
major role in policymaking. 

The scope of the Court in seizing 
the right to make policy is made wider 
by the peculiar nature of most of the 
New Deal laws. Most of them were 
hastily written, Whenever it became 
difficult to define powers, the habit was 
to throw wide discretion to the Execu- 
tive. This gave the President wide 
power to determine policy. Now these 
gaps may be filled in by the Supreme 
Court, in line with its own prejudices 
and predilections. 


Let us view the Lewis case as an 
immediate result of this condition. 
There are good Jawyers, who certainly 
do not approve of John L. Lewis, who 
believe that Messrs. Truman, Clark 
and Krug are in a weak legal position, 


despite anything that may be decided } 
in the District Court. The Supreme 
Court may ultimately decide that the 
Krug-Lewis contract in May carried 
over from the old contract of April the 
right claimed by Lewis to terminate 
the contract. If this turns out to be the 
case, it will be clear that, when the { 
government took over the mines, it 
crippled itself with a clause which de- 
feated its basic duty to pro- 
tect the public health, safety 
and order, 


The same lawyers say that } 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act is 


not at all clear about the 
powers of the courts to issue 
restraining orders or injune- 
tions in cases in which the 
government is a party. That, | 
too, must be finally adjudi- 
cated by the Supreme Court, 

The Smith-Connally Act 
is not only unclear on the question of } 
what constitutes a criminal conspiracy, 
but in the mind of John L. Lewis the 
act in its entirety is unconstitutional. 
Here again, his views may be sustained 
by the Supreme Court. 

These instances illustrate a whole 
range of labor issues which will arise 
under the Wagner and other acts, in 
which the Supreme Court will be at 
liberty to create the final basis on 
which management and the public will 
have to live for a long time. The only 
way out of this situation will be a re- 
vision of the statute laws, so clear and 
so carefully drawn that the Executive 
will have ample weapons to protect the 
public interest and the courts will have 
no power to defeat the intent of Con 
gress, 


Bachrach 


The situation would not be 9 
ominous if the Executive could be 
counted on to lend a strong hand in the 
efforts of Congress to establish a lawful 
regime in industry, But the prestige 
and resourcefulness of the Executive 
have sadly deteriorated over the past 
year, It is clearly the responsibility of 
Congress to make high policy for the 
long future, But it will be the Pres 
dent’s responsibility to meet immediate 
crises in industrial relations, Congress 
cannot mediate a strike or enforce 
performance of essential services. 
Those are Executive functions. But 
Congress can implement the Executive 
with better definitions of authority 
and can prevent negative actions of the 
Supreme Court by clearer expressions 
of intent. 
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utive if bright with promise and burnished with hope. In every home that globe 


ct the 


| have 
Con ~~ And it’s gained such luster because men and women everywhere decided that 


is an eloquent symbol of the new kinship which we have with all the world. 


the spirit which prevails on Christmas is a pretty good idea the year round. 


be aw ‘ Ae 3: » That’s a big idea, a high ideal. So high that we can’t expect to achieve it 
ld be ail Pa oe” without tensions and the trials of time. But the will is there, the wish closer 
in the A) iS to fulfillment than it’s ever been before! 

awful Ba | a a ai 

estige a ty er There’s a livelier give and take of opinions among men 
cutive a 1 eee “Ud Ff everywhere. There’s good fellowship that in 87 lands so 
e past 4 v ~ £ often starts over a bottle of Canadian Club Whisky. 
ye \ , S, When you stop to think of it, there must be something 
Presi- aN : | rather special about a whisky that tastes “just right” both 
ediate —— + ai to Americans and to men of every tongue. 
oa : aa : 4 There is something rather special about Canadian Club. It 
rvices. He wwe, f is light as scotch, rich as rye, satisfying as bourbon, You 
;, But # gt wa (| can stay with it all evening...in cocktails before dinner 
cutive Pe 7 and tall ones after. 


hority 
of the 


7 Canadian Olub 


Worldwide renown in 87 lands has made a gift of Canadian Club Imported from Walkerville, Canada, by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., 
‘ome to mean a rather special ‘Merry Christmas” in every language. Peoria, Ill. Blended Canadian Whisky. 90.4 prcof. 
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